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PREFACE 


WHE object and the scope of the following 
^ lines are explained in the introductory 
chapter. All that need be added here-^ thsut 
the present essay is a study in the ultimate 
principles of knowledge and existence, and is, 
therefore, predominantly epistemological in 
character. The maxim I have kept before my 
mind throughout the study is that no. great 
thinker can be seriously wrong in his deepest 
convictions. This has helped me to suggest 
solutions of a number of difficult problems that 
^re still in the forefront of philosophical thought. 
By reading a philosopher with the eyes of his 
critics, I have evolved a new standpoint from 
which it may be possible to reconcile many an 
agelong controversy, such as idealism versus 
realism, the coherence theory versus the corres- 
pondence theory, being versus becoming, etc. 
My main purpose, however, has been to remove 
some of the obstacles which still stand in the 
way of a general recognition of those ultimate 
principles of knowledge that must nevertheless 
be the common platform for the competing 
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theories to stand upon. This is absolutely 
necessary in the present state of philosophy, 
for, not a few of the acute disputes in contem- 
porary thought, I believe, are due to the lack 
of a clear consciousness of the first principles. 

There are many interesting problems of 
contemporary thought that are not discussed 
here, not because they are not important, but 
because they are more or less of the nature 
of deductions following from the ultimate 
principles. In discussing these first princi- 
ples, again, I have restricted myself to the 
views of those thinkers alone who represent 
some definite tendencies iu contemporary philo- 
sophy. 

My discussions have been naturally carried up 
to the problem of self which is undoubtedly the 
most ultimate of the transcendental conditions 
of knowledge. And as this problem has occu- 
pied a most prominent place in the philoso- 
phical discussions of India, an attempt has 
been made in the last two chapters to bring 
out the dialectic of universal thought by a brief 
analysis of the arguments of Sankara who 
was admittedly one of the most distinguished 
thinkers of India. My analysis has been in- 
evitably short, but even this brief consideration 
of Sankara’s position may show clearly that 
thought has an immanent dialectic which knows 
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no limits of space and time. In the end I have 
added a few comments on the vedantic methodo- 
logy in order to emphasise an aspect of Indian 
thought which is but too frequently ignored 
by the modern interpreters of the vedanta 
speculations. I have also given iu this connec- 
tion a short account of an important tendency 
in contemporary Indian thought. 

Some parts of the present work have been 
occasionally published in the annual issues of 
the Allahabad University Studies, Reviews of 
Philosophy and Religion, and other journals, 
I have, however, altered at several places 
the modes of expressions and introduced new 
materials to meet the criticisms received from 
kind friends, I thank the editors for the per- 
mission to utilize the matter published in their 
respective journals. 

The idea of publishing this study was 
suggested to me by the appreciative comments 
received some years ago from the late A. S. 
Pringle-Pattison on a most vital part of my 
contentions ; it pains me to think that I could 
not complete my study while he was alive. I 
am particularly indebted to Professor Harold 
H. Joachim of the New College, Oxford, for the 
uniform courtesy with which he has always 
responded to my calls for remarks and sugges- 
tions. With his characteristic generosity, Prof. 
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Joachim has frequently helped the development 
of my thought by sending valuable comments 
and encouraging notes. 1 am also grateful to 
numerous friends in as well as outside India 
who have encouraged me with their apprecia- 
tive remarks. But for their encouragement the 
present work would have never seen the light 
of the day. 1 am also obliged to my student, 
Mr. M. M. Taqi, B.A., for the trouble he has 
taken to prepare the index 


Feb. 21, 1933. 


A. C. Mtjkerji. 
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SELF, THOUGHT AND REALITY 
CHAPTER I 
General Introduction 

Since the dawn oi reflective enquiry into 
the nature and meaning of existence the Self 
has been one of the most fascinating subjects of 
human interest. And though it has rightly 
occupied a most prominent place in the vast 
array of problems that are generally recognised 
as the philosophical problems par excellence, yet, 
like every other problem, it has come to mani- 
fest in the history of thought an enormous 
vitality and stands to this day as one of the 
most problems of philosophy. In 

ancient In3ia, as is well known, the realization 
of the highest purpose of existence was made 
conditional on the right knowledge of self, and 
the perplexities which were born of the con- 
troversy on self led to the formulation of a 
bewildering variety of theories which cannot 
fail to remind one of some of the doctrines that 
are still in the forefront of philosophical thought. 
Similarly, in the history of western philosophy 
knowledge of self has.sometimes been consider- 
ed to be the raison d'etre of all speculative 
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explorations of the universe since the time of 
Protagoras and Socrates!) And in spite of the 
concentrated and continuous efforts of a long 
series of eminent thinkers, it is still a disputed 
question whether the supreme problem inscribed 
on the temple of Delphi has been really solved 
or not. 

The object of the present essay is to lay the 
epistemological fou ndation of a theory of self 
by removing some of the obstacles which have 
persistently clung to the problem and obscured 
the real issues. Consequently, it is mainly 
concerned with the first principles of knowledge. 
Such a method of approaching the theory of 
self through a consideration of the morphology 
of knowledge hasjL-two-fold advantage. First, 
every theory, irrespective of the subjects of 
enquiry, should have an epistemological found- 
ation for the simple reason that a philosophical 
conclusion is not a dogmatic assertion, and so a 
theory, howsoever high its certificate of authority 
may be, has little philosophical value till it can 
produce its logical credentials. If there is 
anything that is inimical to the real philosophical 
spirit and insight, it is the dogmatic attitude, 
the tendency to accept a position without en- 
quiring into its logical foundation.) Dogmatism 
may have its utility in practical life, as the 
ordinary affairs of our daily existence cannot 
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wait for metaphysical analysis and logical 
scrutiny. Here it is no doubt true that he who 
hesitates is lost. But philosophy as the thinking 
consideration of things cannot dispense with 
the method of serious and systematic thought, 
whatever may be the thing thought about. 
Hence it is found in the history of philosophy that 
all the serious disputes on the nature and status 
of self have reflected the different attitudes 
which the philosophers have assumed to the 
problem of knowledge, and that every theory 
of self is influenced by a corresponding theory of 
knowledge. 

Secondly, a theory of self has a more inti- 
mate relation to the problem of knowledge than 
any other theory. One may investigate the 
nature of matter and energy, space and time, 
or the sun and the stars, without raising the 
difficult problems of epistemology. Nay, it is 
possible, in a considerable measure, to theorise 
on the problems of psychology and sociology, 
ethics and religion, without a clear consciousness 
of the principles of thought and knowledge. But 
a theory of self can ill afford to neglect the 
consideration of the ultimate presuppositions 
that are at the basis of every theory and every 
effort to theorise ; because it is only when the 
nature and constitution, of knowledge is rightly 
apprehended that one can expect to understand 
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the nature and status of the self which is the 
knower, invariably present in the knowledge 
situation. -And, in fact, the historical movement 
of self-theories has been seriously affected by 
the changes in the conception of knowledge. A 
philosopher, for instance, for whom knowledge 
is a peculiar response of the nervous system to 
its environment would find it difficult to distin- 
guish the self from the body, and consequently 
any theory which posits a spiritual self behind 
the body would make no appeal whatsoever to 
his mind. On the other hand, those who look 
upon knowledge as being essentially a logical 
construction would naturally find it absurd 
to identify the knowing self with the nervous 
system, brain or any other part of the body. 
Similarly, again, a philosopher who considers 
knowledge after the analogy of a mechanical 
relation between two entities will favour the 
conception of self as an atomic existence, w hil e 
another who would reduce knowledge to practi- 
cal expediency or a moans to the ends of life 
must necessarily repudiate any theory of self 
which regards the distinction between the sub- 
ject and the object of knowledge as being more 
than a practical distinction of the functional 
order.^ 

From these considerations, wo believe, it 
is amply evident that a 'true conception of self 
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is intimately connected with a correspondingly 
true notion of the morphology of knowledge. 
While there is an error in your analysis of 
knowledge, it is idle to exe®pj[ that your con- 
ception of self would not be affected by that 
error. Conversely, a serious discussion of the 
problem of knowledge cannot be continued 
to any profitable length without throwing a 
flood of light on the nature of self that knows. 
Hence, our discussions on the nature of know- 
ledge will naturally illumine many of the dark 
corners of the controversy on self, and thus 
prepare the ground for a doctrine which will 
at least have the advantage of being constructed 
on a solid basis, over against those that 
are not preceded by a careful analysis of 
knowledge. 

Fortunately, a good deal of sound work in 
epistemology has been already done since the 
time of Hume and Kant. And though it is 
true that post-Kantian speculations have not 
found it possible to accept the result of the 
Kantian analysis of knowledge as the last 
word of epistemology, yet, we believe, there is 
a substantial amount of truth in the observation 
of Green that it is only at rare epochs that 
“ there ajipear men, or sets of men, with the 
true speculative impulse to begin at the begin- 
ning and go to the end, and with the faculty of 
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discerning the true point of departure which 
previous speculation has fixed for them. The 
intervals are occupied by commentators and 
exponents of the last true philosopher, if it has 
been his mission to construct ; if it has been 
sceptical, by writers who cannot understand the 
fatal question that he has asked, and thus still 
dig in the old vein which he had exhausted, and 
of which his final dilemma had shown the 
bottom.’’* Naturally, therefore, no theory of 
knowledge, notwithstanding what advances it 
proposes to make, can afford to ignore the work 
of such philosophers as Hume and Kant who 
were the first to raise the problem of knowledge 
to its present status, by their determination 
to begin at the beginning, as well as by the 
thoroughness with which they carried their 
principles to the end. Hence, all that we arc 
about to do in the following pages is to attempt 
to restate, in the light of contemporary philoso- 
phical tendencies, some of the principles of 
permanent speculative value that have been 
deposited underneath the ceaselessly changing 
currents and cross-currents of critical thought 
during what is known as the modern period of 
philosophy. In restating these principles, we 
may appear to many as advocating some of 
the well known philosophical tenets of dubious 
I Works I, p. 2. 
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value, and our attempt may seem to be not 
unlike a belated defence of an outworn philoso- 
phical creed. Hence it is necessary to remark 
in the beginning that truth is n^ver outgrown, 
nor is it discovered every day. Yet, in view of 
the ever-changing intellectual environment and 
the shifting interest of man, it is often necessary 
to restate in the language of a particular ago 
those very principles which, though appreciated 
in the past, lose their utility and cogency or 
degenerate into lifeless catch-words owing to 
their formulation in the language of an earlier 
ago. The race that the world is running in hot 
haste for the capture of an unknown prize, 
does not allow one to stop, far less to look back. 
Unfortunately, however, philosophy is a subject 
which demands patience to stop as well as 
courage to look back, and here quick return 
means less profit in the long run. 

It may easily be conjectured from what we 
have already said that though the present work 
is something like a survey of the currents of 
modern thought, it does not claim to be an 
exhaustive history of the bewilderiugly diverse 
channels into which the currents have flowed. 
And the reason is partly that that would make 
the task overwhelmingly heavy even if we had 
confined ourselves to the strictly epistemolo- 
gical aspects alone. Bilt the main reason for 
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restricting the scope of our survey is that an 
exhaustive history is not called for in a work 
which aims primarily at laying the foundation 
for a theory of self. It is only those questions 
of knowledge that have a direct bearing on the 
problem of self which should be discussed in 
a work like this. In fact what is wanted for 
our ultimate purpose is not so much a complete 
criticism of the epistemological tendencies that 
have ever made their appearance in the history 
of thought, as an apology that man’s philoso- 
phical adventures in the sphere of epistemology 
at least have not been all a wild goose chase, 
though, unfortunately, this is the verdict of 
people in general concerning the total output of 
the philosophical toil. Philosophers in particular 
have a peculiar knack to misunderstand each 
other in respect of even the gravest problems 
of thought, and they are so far rightly consi- 
dered as wasting their life and energy over 
ineffectual bickerings and useless hair-splitting. 
We are, however, strongly of the opinion 
that these differences are due to the extra- 
logical prejudices which they have smuggled 
into their philosophy; and once the principles 
of strict proof are eclipsed by the intoxicat- 
ing solicitation of a social, ethical or religious 
dogma, imagination rides roughshod over 
reason, and then philosophy degenerates 
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into a veritable pandemonium of uncontrolled 
fancies. 

An explanation of the way in which we have 
characterised our attempt in the following 
pages may be useful at this place. Though our 
main purpose is epistemological, we have not 
hesitated to call it an idealistic interpretation 
of reality ; for, first, it is, we venture to think, 
impossible to accentuate the problems of know- 
ledge without touching upon the age-long con- 
troversy between idealism and realism ; and, 
secondly, the present study is so much inspired 
by the thoughts of the eminent idealists that 
we have not only considered it less misleading 
to name it after their philosophical creed, but 
have tried to substantiate our conclusions by 
frequent reference to their arguments. Yet, 
however, it is an impartial study of some of the 
basic principles of philosophy, and the careful 
reader will not fail to detect in crucial places 
the rift that lies between our position and what 
is generally known as idealism ; and if our 
contentions have been apparently directed 
against realism in its various forms, they have 
been sometimes used to show the excesses of 
the idealistic position as well. In fact, there 
will be ample evidence to show that we have 
read the idealist with the eyes of the realist 
find the realist with the eyes of the idealist, 
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And in so doing an attempt has been made to 
develop a theory of the universe which is 
neither purely idealistic nor entirely realistic. 
Thus, we have been compelled to differ from 
many prominent thinkers of both the schools, 
for which we may apologise by remarking, in 
the words of Green, that we best do reverence 
to their genius, we most truly appropriate their 
spirit, in so exploring the difficulties to which 
their enquiry led, as to find in them the sugges- 
tion of a theory which may help us to walk 
firmly where they stumbled and fell. 

The only other remark which we would like to 
make in this introductory chapter is in connection 
with our claims to finality and originality. So far 
as the first point is concerned, it is perhaps 
true that finality in a philosophical enquiry 
is bound to remain a mere ideal ; yet that is 
no reason why fresh attempts should not be 
made to narrow down the sources of error. 
This is our only apology for the present work. 
As for originality, the present writer has always 
felt the essential correctness of the pregnant 
remarks of an American philosopher that “ It 
is the fate of the philosophical student to be 
cut ofiF, by his very task, from all but a very 
relative and imperfect sort of originality. He 
is simply making articulate the life which he 
is privileged to enjoy. He invents nothing ; he 
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only confesses. . . . Others create, he observes. 
Consequently, were a philosophy original, it 
would be ipso facto untrue.” Then it is further 
remarked that though we find some lonesome 
students of philosophy claiming originality even 
now, yet “ such men, when they appear nowa- 
days as once in a while they do appear, are 
anachronisms; and you will always find them 
either ignorant of the history of the very 
subject that they propose to revolutionize or 
incapable of reading this history intelligently.”^ 
Similarly, F. H. Bradley admits that with 
regard to originality in a philosophical work he 
entertains ‘a feolirg of contempt.’^ The ‘im- 
perfect sort of originality’ however that we 
claim for the following suivey of contemporary 
philosophical tendencies consists in bringing 
them within the fighting range of each other, 
by reformulating some of the basic principles 
of knowledge in terms of the present age, and 
developing them in a partially new direction. 
It may be easily seen that such a restatement 
is of some value for any real progress of philo- 
sophical thought ; for, knowledge is bound to 
stagnate and move in a circular groye if every 
age has to make a fresh start. No progress, 

1 ]. Royce, The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, 
p. S43. 

2 Principles of Logic, p. 515. 
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either in science or in philosophy, is possible 
till the achievements of one age can be made 
the basis of the further construction of the next ; 
and if philosophy in spite of its now fairly long 
career, has not given us even the bare founda- 
tion for constructing the house of knowledge, 
that circumstance by itself is sufficient to make 
one sceptical of the potentiality of the philoso- 
phical speculation in general. But we believe, 
and this we shall try to justify in the following 
pages, that the philosophical expedition of man 
has not been entirely abortive; a number of 
first principles of permanent significance has 
been unearthed by the tireless activities of the 
modern thinkers — principles which must lie at 
the foudation of every true philosophy, however 
unconscious it may appear to be of their exis- 
tence or value. 



CHAPTER II 

The Realism of David Hume 

Our age, inspito of its love of Catholicism mdividu 
and humanitarianism is in naany respects csson- ewy 

1. . 1 , . . sphere 

tially individualistic, and our conceptions of leads to 
human progress and our ideals of human gration 
freedom are vitiated by the same imperfections 
which characterised the thoughts of the eight- 
eenth century. It is our indifference to the great 
lessons which the nineteenth century imparted 
to humanity at large, that is responsible in a 
large measure for the cataclysm to which wo 
are driving ourselves — a cataclysm which over- 
takes humanity as often as man’s attitude stops 
at the “ everlasting no.” The only difference 
between the disaster which is awaiting us in the 
near future and that of an earlier age appears 
to be this that while the latter affected Europe 
alone, the effects of the present “ Aufklarung ” 
are likely to be co-extensive with the world. 

The enlightenment has been aptly described as 
a “ crisis and a revolution in the history of the 
world and of civilization, a movement that 
penetrates into all departments of life, that 


u 
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began in the eighteenth century and still conti- 
nues, so far as the mass of the people in our 
day is in the condition which at that time was 
characteristic of the few.”^ As a matter of fact 
in the name of a democratic ideal and human 
emancipation what we are actually striving for 
is the unmolested supremacy of the individual 
over everything else ; and it is perhaps high 
time for us to realize that an extreme emphasis 
upon the abstract individual can lead to anarchy 
but no democracy, and the self-refutation in this 
case is not less inevitable than in abstract uni- 
versalism. If it is important to remember 
that the whole is for the parts, it is perhaps 
more important to insist that the parts have no 
significance apart from the whole and that 
everywhere order and harmony presuppose aii 
amount of subordination and plasticity on thq 
part of the individuals. There can be no law’ 
of the moment because an abstract moment is 
the very negation of that permanence and 
stability which a law implies. If the momentary 
fragments of my conscious life be not held to- 
gether by the unity of a law which is more than 
these fragments, and similarly if the caprices of 
the exclusive individual, be not subordinated to 
a whole which is over-individual, there can be 

neither self nor society. In one case, it is a 

• 

1 Erdmann, History of Philosophy, II., p. 283. 
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“ mere manifold ” without the unity of self-cons- 
ciousness, as in the other it is an absolute 
anarchy without a community of purpose. Hence 
whenever the abstract individual of the moment 
is emphasized at the expense of the whole, it 
inevitably leads to disintegration in evey depart- 
ment of life. In politics, it leads to the theory 
of “ natural right ” which essentially undermines 
the foundation of political obligation ; in ethics, 
it leads to individualistic hedonism which ulti- 
mately dissolves morality into selfish pursuit of 
pleasure ; in religion it leads to pietism which 
spurns at all creeds and insists on a non- 
ecclesiastical or private form of religion; and 
finally, in philosophy, it leads to scepticism and 
distrust of reason, thus overthrowing the 
ultimate principles of knowledge and experience. 
In fact, when Locke says that man is born with 
a title to perfect freedom, and an uncontrolled 
enjoyment of all the rights and privileges of the > 
law of nature^ it is the application, to the 
political sphere, of the same principle which 
underlies his views on the “ simple ideas,” the 
principles namely, that the particulars have a 
nature of their own apart from the whole to 
which they may, but need not, belong. This is ' 
just what consistency requires. It is as impos- \ 
sible for Locke to give priority to the whole in 

I Civil Governmentf Ch. VI/, Sec. 87. 
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politics while insisting on the supremacy of the 
parts in the theoi'y of knowledge, as it would 
be impossible for Hooker and Grotius, Hobbes 
and Rousseau, to viudicate the superior claims 
of the individual in their politics and at the 
same time emphasize the importance of the 
categories iu their epistemology, if they had 
taken up the problem of knowledge at all. 

/ T his individulis m, which is characteristic of 
the empirico-realistic a ttitude of mi nd, is every- 
wh^e due to a n impe rfect view of the indiv idual. 
It emphasiz e s an element of reali ty,^! its 
abstractness from the whole, and does not see, 
to borrow a phrase of Bosanauet . the se lf- 
tr anscendence of the individual . Each atom is 
supposed to be a hard nucleus impervious to 
others, and their relation to one another are 
then thought to be purely extrinsic ; so that 
their belonging to one world is after all a mere 
accident and is not essential to their intrinsic 
nature. This is the real significance of indivi- 
dualism which is equivalent to abstractionism. 
The realistic mind, says Mr. J. W. Scott,’ stands 
idly before the given... abandoning all attempts 
to construct it trying simply to taUe it, mutter- 
ing to himsef in succession, “ just this,” “ this 

1 Realism and Politic, an article in the Proceedings 
of the Aristoteliqn Society, 1917-18. 
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here,'' “ hero «ow,” this out here now.” This 
realistic temper, ac he attempts to show 
through the doctrines of Bergson and Russell 
leads to the narrowness of current industrial 
movements of Europe, It favours the multipli- 
cation of small organisations “ so that the 
individual who cannot get scope for himself in 
the service of a great wide state may be able to 
select a sphere which suits him and got scope 
there for that in him which the wider world has 
no use for.” Mr. Scott has rightly traced the 
origin of individualism to the realistic attitude 
of mind, for the realistic abstraction of the 
external world from the knowing mind is but a 
particular application of a more general prin- 
ciple— a principle which underlies the common- 
sense interpretations of experience as well as 
the realistic and the empirical methods in 
philosophy. 

The object of the present chapter is to lay 
bare what appears to be the fundamental fallacy 
in some of the current streams of philosophical 
speculations. The semblance of advance which 
they are generally supposed to have made is 
due to our not realising the exact nature o: 
Kant’s answer to Hume, the consequence being 
a repetition of the ” Humian fabacy.” In fact, 
the substantial correctness of Hume’s position 
and its unassailability iKive been recognised not 
3 


The 

Kcaliitic 

Dofinj. 
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only by the realists and the pragmatists o£ our 
time, who avowedly build their speculations 
upon the basis laid by the Scottish sceptic, 
but this recognition has very often come from 
quarters where sensationalism and empiricism 
are supposed to be exploded doctrines. The 
necessary implication of this of course is, in 
the words of J. H. Stirling, that Kant’s vast 
transcendental machinery is a signal failure.^ 
But are we prepared to accept this judg- 
ment? Kant’s works, it is well known, were 
the results of reflections upon various pro- 
blems of his time. His special intention was 
to enquire if the positivistic and mechanical 
view of the world were not ultimately reconcil- 
able with tho demands of moral and religious 
consciousness ; and this spirit of mediation is 
prominently present throughout the arguments 
of the Critique of Pure Reason. But even if 
it be conceded that Kant over-played the 
mediator this should not blind us to his per- 
manent contributions to philosophy, specially to 
epistemology ; yet, we fear, this is just what has 
happened. The debatable aspects of his teach- 
ing have exercised and are still exercising such 
a harmful influence upon many of hia readers 
that they are slow to recognise the value and 
significance of even the central epistemological 
I Mind, 1885. 
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contentions of tlio Critiqtie, It may be useful 
therefore to bring the permanent elements of 
Kant’s philosophy into a focus which will at 
least have the use of determining the lines upon 
which alone the Kantian position admits of 
further elaborations. Nay, such a localisation 
is absolutely indispensable for any real advance 
of speculative thought, particularly at present 
when the old exploded theories are again 
struggling for life and even supremacy, fortified 
by mathematical researches and abstruse dialec- 
tics, This circumstance sufficiently bears out 
Green’s remark that each generation requires 
the question of philosophy to be put to it in its 
own language, and unless they are so put, will 
not be at the pains to understand them. 

■f’ We shall make an attempt on this line at a 
further stage of our discussion. Meanwhile, 
we shall try to show that it was the realistic 
assumption of pre-Kantian empiricism which 
worked itself out in the hands of the Scottish 
sceptic whose failure to make Locke consistent 
was but an indication of the self-contradictory 
nature of the fundamental realistic dogma. The 
general impression that Hume’s was a sensa- 
tionalistic philosophy and that Kant laid bare 
the fallacy of the philosophy of abstract feeling 
has had its disastrous consequences. Uncon- 
scious of the deeper foundation of empiricism, 
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and interpreting Kant’s criticism as a mere 
intcllectualistic retort to seiisationalistic exag- 
geration, contemporary thinkers have fallen 
victim to the same realistic dogma which Hume 
thought it beyond his power to abandon and 
which Kant found it beyond his power to accept. 
This is surely subversive of the real object of 
philosophical activities. Our aim, therefore, is 
to show, in however imperfect a form, that 
Kant’s answer to Hume has thoroughly under- 
mined the only basis upon which all forms of 
realism must ultimately stand, and consequently 
the realistic and empirical philosophies of our 
time, in spite of what value they may possess 
for students of philosophy do not represent a 
real development of thought. If we attempt a 
brief formulation of the underlying principle of 
empiricism it will be found to consist in the 
assumption that the “ uncqnnectcd-_iuaiu£oliil’ 
hsiyo a superior reality in comparison to their 
unity. From this assumption follow several 
othera, namely, that the object is but an assem- 
blage of different sensations held together by 
the arbitrary bonds of association, the self 
is likewise a bundle of perceptions which may 
as well be conceived as not forming such a 
bundle, and the relation.between the object and 
the self is purely mechanical so that the cogni- 
tive rcleition which brings them together has no 
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effect upon tlieir intrinsic natures. In all these, 
the distinctions are emphasized at the expense of 
their unity, and the inevitable result is atomism. 
This atomism expresses itself in various forms 
in Hume. It is rot only apparent in his 
account of the self and the world, but is the 
fundamental thought underlying his conceptions 
of the criterion of truth, the nature of abstract 
ideas, space and time, no less than his analysis 
of man’s moral nature and political obligation. 
His method everywhere is the same. Ho picks 
out the momentary aspects of the concrete 
reality, considers them apart from each other, 
and emphasizes them in their abstract character 
to such an extent as to reduce their relation 
and unity into mere illusions or words without 
meaning. Hence his injunction that if in 
philosophy a word is used without meaning, 
the best course to expose it is to ask for the 
impression from which the idea has been 
derived. Nominalism, solipsism, individualism, 
and scepticism which are so characteristic of 
Hume’s works arc but the natural results of 
this original abstraction. 

When we come to contemporary philosophy 
in its realistic and empirical forms wc find that 
in spite of the gulf that* separates the modern 
thinkers from Locke ^and Hume, they are 
faithful followers of the latter so far as their 
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fundamental tenet is concerned. This tenet is 
essentially that of Locke and Hume : namely, 
that all the existing things are " distinct 
existences ’’ having no necessary relations 
among them. That is, the fundamental as- 
sumption of these current philosophical 
streams is that the different beings are 
substantial existences, and their relations are 
but extrinsic in the sense that they make 
no difference to the terms between which they 
hold. Like Locke's simple ideas they ‘‘ carry 
with them in their own nature no visible 
necessary connections or inconsistency with any 
other simple ideas."* The consequences of 
this position in current philosophy are similar 
to those of the Lockian and the Humian 
speculations — nominalism, solipsism and scepti- 
cism. Indeed ii requires only a little careful 
scrutiny to discover that the whole of the 
pre-Kantian empiricism has been revived in 
its essential respects under the names of prag- 
matism and iieo-rcalism, while, the permanent 
contributions made to philosophy by Kant have 
been missed in the breathless haste for original 
system-building. 

It 13 true that the empirical method has 
been sometimes differently formulated. Thus 
l^Ir Alexander points out that the word 

1 Essay ii. 23, 3. 
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empirical is intended to mean nothing more than 
the method used in the special sciences, it is 
equivalent to experiential.^ Similarly W. James 
identifies it with the natural science method, in 
his preface to the Principlss of Psychology. 
But the philosophical contrast between the 
non-empirical or a priori method and the empiri- 
cal method can be perhaps better articulated 
only when we formulate the former as that 
which goes from the whole to the part, from 
the unity to the diversity ; and the latter should 
then be described as that which goes from the 
part to the whole, from the diversity to the 
unity. This contrast is accentuated in several 
places by James himself, when he says, for 
instance, that the most pregnant difference 
between empiricism and rationalism is that 
empiricism means the habit of explaining wholes 
by parts and rationalism means the habit of 
explaining parts by wholes.^ The difference, he 
points out further, between monistic idealism and 
radical empiricism leads to a gre.at question of 
vital importance, “ the question, namely, whether 
all the relations with other things, possible to a 

1 SpJice, Time and Deity, Vol /. p. 4. 

i Ste Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 41 ; A 
Pluralistic Universe, p. 7 ; Some Problems of Philosc- 
phy,p.35; Preface to Hoffding's Problem of Philo- 
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being, are pre-included in its intrinsic nature 
and enter into its essence, or whether, in 
respect of some of these relations, it can he 
without reference to them.” Empiricism, accord- 
ing to him, must decide in favour of the latter 
alternative, because when the manuscript is on 
the desk the relation of being “ on ” docs not 
seem to implicate or involve in any way the 
inner meaning of the manuscript or the inner 
structui’e of the desk.^ This externality of 
relation is the fundamental, and from the 
^philosophical stand-point the most important, 
point which unites contemporary realism with 
pragmatism and distinguishes both of them 
from mtellectualism, idealism and rational- 
ism, ” The theory which the realist finds used 
so frequently by Ins opponents ” is “ the theory 
of internal relations ’* which holds that “ the 
parts or elements are all constituted by their 
relations to all other parts in the comiilex.”^ 
llealism, on the other hand, must insist on the 
theory of the externality of relations and recog- 
nise that the terms are in no way altered by the 
, _ relations established between them and that 
j the entity does not lose its identity by being 
a constituent of different complexes. This, 
accordin g to Rijssell, is the indisputable 
1 A Pluralistic U inverse, p. SO, 

8 i^ew Realism, p. 165. 
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basi s of realis m. Thus it is clear that both 
pr agmatism and realism look upon the worl d 
as a collection or aggregate in which all the 
ex istonts are related to one another by the 
r elation of and. This anJ, says Mr. Russell. 
represents a fundament al vyay of combini ng 
terms.! One is irresistibly reminded here of 
Xbc ke’s definition (^f substances as collection of 
i deas, or Tlerk eley’s entieeptinn — oL -tlie ide a 
enteri ng into an external an d non-modify ing 
relatio n to the percipient min d, and finally 
of Hume’s division of philosophical relations 
into two classes, namely, those that depend 
entirely on the ideas and those that may be 
changed without any change in the ideas. In 
view of the crucial nature of the point under 
consideration, it may be useful to treat those 
simdarities in a little more detail. 

Lo cke, ^ Berkeley and- Hume -are gmie-rally 
known as representadves of empmeism and 
phenonieualisjffiL J3ut there was a deeper bon d 
exis ting b ctwpeir _them_of which their em- 
piricism or phenomenalism wms but a result. 
This wa s the common r o.^stic foundation of 
their systems . In fact, Berkeley’s system 
was i dealistic only i n name and aim. It can- 
not even be said to be' what Royce calls a 
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- ’ Principles of Mathematics, p. 71, 
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h alf-way ide alism, as its fundamental assump- 
tion was throigh-and-through realistic. The 
tenet oiBerkel ey*s pseu do-idealism has worked 

itself out in c ontemporary rejilism, which 

has for its ultimate basis an assumption that 
formed Uerkelcy’s intellectual heritage ; but its 
incompatibility with his system he never 
detected, at least in his earlier works. This 
will surely be challenged by the realists of our 
time. For, is it not the very mission of neo- 
realism, they will point out, to prove against 
Berkeley the independence of the experienced 
on the act of experience ? Does not Berkeley 
together with other idealists commit the Verbal 
Fallacy of Psycho-physical Metonymy A 
negative reply has already been given to this 
by many realists who have drawn attention to 
the passage in which Berkeley too makes such a 
distinction. Prof. Laird again, in his brilliant 
article in Mind to which we have already refer- 
red, while indicating the nu merou s point§_, of 
contact— betwe_en Berkeley and the neo-realists 
goes so far as to decla re that “ it would scarcely 
be po ssible to con ceive of a system whkih,_in jts 
inte^ion^_was more thoroughly realistic than 
Bei keley’s ,” They have not, however, detected 
a more fundamental’ relation which binds 


1 New Realism, p. 259. 
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neo-realism with Berkeley’s philosophy, yet that 
is much more vital than anything that has 
hitherto been brought forth. What is this vital 
agreement ? 

(^Berkeley’s central thesis that the esse 
of things is their percipi conceals a theory of 
independent entities wliich is indeed the cor- 
ner-stone of all realistic metaphysics. In spite 
of what he says about the dependence of the 
things upon a percipient mind, the “ideas” 
and the mind perceiving them are supposed 
to enter into a temporary external relation 
to each other like impervious atoms which 
remain unmodified and uninfluenced by any 
casual relation subsisting beteen them.j Mr. 
Joachim’s description of the realistic view 
on the cognitive relation is instructive in this 
connection. “ Atom on one side comes together 
with atom on the other side ; but why this atom 
should be related to that, or indeed -any atom 
to any other, is a question which cannot be 
answered. It cannot be answered, for there is 
no rational' ground for the relation.”* So long 
as this position is accepted, as a true repre- 
sentation of facts, one is inevitably on the 
realistic basis, and it is immaterial whether those 
atoms are called ideas, impressions, sensa or 


1 The Nature oj Truth, p’ 44, 
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cliaiacter-complexes. This atomism which was 
never doubted by Locke, Eerkeley and Hume 
made their systems essentially incompatible with 
any form of true idealism, i It may be added 
that atomism is the ultimate foundation of 
not only realism but of empiricism as well, 
and so a realist has consistently to bo an 
empiricist!^ Thus W. James has to admit on 
the one hand that “ mine is essentially a mosaic 
philosophy, a philosophy of plural facts, like 
that of Hume and his descendants,”^ and, on 
the other hand, he finds that “ radical empiricism 
has in fact more affinities with natural realism 
than with the views of Berkeley or of Mill.”-* 
Hume, in spite of liis differences from Locke 
and Berkeley, is at one with them, so far as their 
realistic assumption is concerned. In him, 
however, that assumption appears in its absolute 
nakedness, shorn of the dogmatic and theologi- 
cal embellishments. The shortest and at the 
same time the clearest statement of Hume’s 
philosophical basis is perhaps to be found 
in the following remarks of his on the imma- 
teriality of the soul : “ If . . . any one should 
evade the difficulty by saying that the definition 
of a substance is something xthich may exist 


1 Escays in Radical Empiricism, p. 42. 
a Ibid, p. 76. 
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hy itself ... I should observe that this definition 
agrees to everything that can possibly be con- 
ceived, and never will serve to distinguish 
substance from accident, or the soul from its 
perceptions. Tor, thus I reason. Whatever 
IS clearly conceived may exist ; and whatever 
is clearly conceived, after any manner, may 
exist after the same manner .... Again, every 
thing which is different is distinguishable, 
and everything which is distinguishable is 
separable by the imagination . . . My conclusion 
from both is that since all our perceptions are 
different from each other, and from everything 
else of the universe, they are also distinct and 
separable, and may be considered as separately 
existent, and may exist &epa,ratcly, and have 
no need of anything else to supiiort their 
existence. They are therefore substances, as 
far as this definition explains a substance.”* 
If we agree to make concession to the peculiar 
way in which Hume states his fundamental 
position, no realist would perhaps find it 
possible to give a clearer exposition of his 
philosophy within the limits of such a few lines. 
It is true that one of the vital points of 
difference bctWTcn neo-realitm and its older 
name-sake consists in ifs protest against the 


'^Treatise, Sec., V., {>. 225 . 
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substantialism of Locko and Reid. But, for all 
this, it clings to substantialism of tlio typo 
which Berkeley and Hume found so essential to 
their systems, and while this position remains 
the same there is no reason why their conclusion 
should be reversed. 

There are two more points with regard to 
which the contemporary realists and empiricists 
have been slow to appreciate Kant’s answer to 
Hume. The belief that reality is a creative 
process, a flux or pure becoming, and that 
mind is one among other finite things holding 
its place on equal terms with them, has found 
recognition with the majority of eminent think- 
ers of our time. Thus, for example, as a protest 
against the indestructible entities of physics, 
Mr. B. Russell insists that “ the world of 
immediate data is quite different from this. 
Nothing is permanent; even the things that 
we think are fairly permanent, such as moun- 
tains, only become data when we see them, 
and are not immediately given as existing 
at other moments.”^ Similarly, Mr. Whitehead 
urges that the immediate fact for awareness is 
“ Nature as an event present for sense-aware- 
ness and essentially passing. There is no 
holding nature still and looking at it.® ” Kor the 

1 Our Knowledge of the External world, p, 704, 

^ The Concept of Nature, p, 14. 
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realistic account of mind and its place in reality, 
vve need but look at the unambiguous language 
of Professor Alexander: “For realism, muid 
has no privileged place in the democracy of 
things . . . Mind again is a form of time, because 
the mind-quality emerges out of the time 
element like all other empirical qualities.”^ 
Such passages are strongly reminiscent of the 
favourite tenets of prc-Kantian empiricism. The 
transcendental method of proof, as is well- 
known, was intended to bring out the inherent 
deficiency of a philosophy which sought to 
construct the house of experience out of a mere 
flux of ideas destitute of inner necessity or 
internal determination, and which regarded mind 
fi'om the psychological point of view as one 
object among others. In fact, it is no violence 
to Hume’s position to say that his was essenti- 
ally a philosophy of becoming quite as much 
as a philosophy of “ distinct existences If he 
is never tired of insisting that all the particu- 
lar perceptions “ are different, and distinguish- 
able, and separable, from each other, and may 
be separately considered, and may exist sepa- 
rately, and have no need of anything to support 
their existence ” ; he is equally emphatic in his 
assertion that the different perceptions “ succeed 

• 

1 Space, Time and Deity, Vol. ll, p- 44> 
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each other with an inconceivable rapidity, and 
are in a perpetual flux and movement’’.^ As 
to the di&lodgment of mind from its privileged 
place of autocratic supremacy, Mr. Alexander 
and his followers are but celebrating, with 
clearer consciousness, a festival for which an 
elaborate arrangement was made by the author 
of the ‘Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing' Postponing the consideration of these 
aspects of contemporary thought, we may revert, 
for a moment, to that realistic dogma which, as 
suggested above, is the indispensable foundation 
of every realistic metaphysics. 

The difiSculties which for Hume wore insu- 
perable arose ultimately, as we have em- 
phasised above, from his inability to abandon 
the belief in an unalterable impervious atomic 
existence. Kant’s reply to Hume, as is well 
known, consisted precisely in pointing out 
that the connections, far from being external 
to the atomic existences, entered into their 
intrinsic nature, that each existence possessed a 
being not in its self-seclusion and unrelatedness 
but in its self-transcendence or relatedness 
to existences beyond itself. This position has 
been accepted by many eminent philosophers 
after Kant. Take anysingle object, they chal- 
lenge, and think away all the connections that 

I Treatise, p, 239. 
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hold between itself and other things, and see 
if that object does not reduce itself to a non- 
entity. “ The more we remove,” says Lotze, 
*' from the conception of Being every thought of 
a relation, in the affirmation of which it might 
consist, the more completely the possibility of 
this distinction (between Being and non-Being) 
disappears.”* “ To be thus void of relation is 
just that in which we should find the non-entity 
of a thing if it was our purpose to define it.” 
Tilings, that is, do not exist at first in separation 
from each other so that all connections between 
them would be mere fortuitous generalization-v ; 
on the contrary, their existence ha^ no intelligible 
meaning except in relation to each other. What 
we call the real existence of the world is consti- 
tuted by the various relations, spatial, temporal, 
causal etc., subsisting between tilings, and eav.h 
thing is what it is only through its relations. 
Green puts the whole position in the most lucid 
form wdien he remarks : ” Abstract the many 
relations from the one thing, and there is nothing. 
They, being many, determine or constitute its 
definite unity. It is not the case that it first 
ex'sts in its unity, and then is brought into 
various relations. Without the relations it 
would not exist at all”.** • 

1 Metaphysics ,Vol. i.p. 49 . 

2 Prolegomena, § 2S, 

B 
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It is a further consequence of this line of 
thought that there can be no real entity possess- 
ed of an intrinsic nature of its own which is not 
influenced by the various relations into whicli 
that entity may enter. All things are dependent 
upon other things in so far as their very nature 
is determined by those mutual relations. The 
possibility of an unalterable entity entering into 
different relations would be intelligible only if 
the being of that entity had not consisted in 
relations ; but once it is admitted that a thing is 
nothing apart from its relations to other things, 
the unalterability of an entity in different 
groups or relations could be maintained only 
by a manifest inconsistency. ^But contemporary 
realism must reject the premise that all rela- 
tions are internal and recognise that while all 
things may perhaps be related, many of these 
relations are not constitutive or determina- 
tive; they do not enter into the expla- 
nation of the nature or existence of their 
terms.^ Thus, for example, the spatial relation 
between the book and the table is not 
a constitutive relation, because, as James 
points out, any book and any table may 
fall into the relation by their casual situ- 

ation.\ 

\ 
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The entire controversy, we believe, owes its life 
to a fatal ambiguity. W. James, as a faithful 
exponent of the empirical attitude, takes the table 
and the book as purely sense-given facts, and as 
the empirical bias is ingrained in common-sense, 
there is a certain amount of obviousness about 
his position. The strength of the opposite posi- 
tion, on the other hand, lies in rejecting the 
suggestion that the table or the book is a mere 
sense-given fact. The table, it would urge, 
is not what is presented to mere sense ; on the 
contrary, it is the result of interpretations and 
so presupposes the relating activity of thought. 
Consequently, if relations are considered to be 
extrinsic, then the question inevitably arises: 
how is it that only a table and a book can 
fall into this relation and not certain other 
things? If the relation is a mere coincidence 
there is no rational ground why this particular 
thing should fall into relation with that particu- 
lar thing. In fact, the relation is not casual ; it 
is as much the nature of the table to have the 
book upon itself as it is the nature of the book 
to be upon the table, just as it is the nature of 
the sun to warm the stone, and also the nature 
of the stone to become warm under the sun. To 
continue this example of Kant, if the sun some- 
times warms the stone and sometimes does not, 
we should have to say that the sun has changed 
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its nature; similarly, if the table sometimes sup- 
ports tbe book and sometimes does not, we 
should also grant that the table has undergone a 
change of nature. It is no objection to say 
that though the table has the possibility of 
having the book on itself, yet it would remain 
what it is even if no books wore ever placed 
upon it. Because then this remark would 
apply to the sun as well. Both the table and 
the sun might be defined without reference to 
the book or the stone, but what is important 
to observe is that our definitions in such 
cases are not complete. As our knowledge 
increases, many of the relations wdiich wore 
formerly supposed to be non-constitutive and 
non-determinative are found to bo intimately 
bound up with the nature of the things. This 
evidently indicates the arbitrary nature of the 
diotiuction between intrinsic and extrinsic 
relations. “ Now that for working purposes,” it 
is rightly remarked by Bradley, “ w'c treat some 
relations as external merely I do not deny, and 
that, of course, is not the cjuestion at issue here. 
That cjuestion is in short whether this distinc- 
tion of internal and external is absolute or is 
but relative, and whether in the end and in 
principle a mere external relation is possible 
and forced on us by the facts . . . Every space. . , 
would be a whole in which the parts throughout 
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are inter-related already in every pos,sible posi- 
tion, and reciprocally so determine one another. 
. . . And from this the conclusion cannot be drawn 
that the terms arc inwardly indifferent to their 
relations; for the whole internal character of 
the terms, it seems, goes out, on the contrary, 
and consists in these, 

It does not appear to have struck any of the 
nco-realists that in spite of their emphatic rejec- 
tion of all mystical metaphysics and adoption of 
the scientific stand-point, their own procedure 
implies a theory of reals which can hardly be 
distinguished from that of, say, Leibnitz and 
Herbart on the one hand, and of Parmenides on 
the other. In their zeal against tho internahty 
of relations which is considered to be one of the 
grounds of idealism, they ha\c lieen led to 
propound a theory of simple entities which are 
as indefinable and chimerical as the absolutely 
exclusive Many of pluralism or the pure Being 
of mystical universalism. The simple entities, 
it is urged, may enter into this or that group 
but they do not belong to it, they depend on no 
relation, they are tho entities at large and 
belong exclusively to no constituency.® As thus 
described, it is difficult to see how these simple 
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1 Appearance and Reality ^p, 576. 

2 A'ew Realism, p, 129. 
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entities of the neo-realists dififer from the 
“ reals ” of Herbart in the enjoyment of pure 
“ position ” void of all relations. Like the pure 
Being of the Eleatic school, each simple entity 
has a being of its own, “ substantial and self- 
dependent and the difficulty then is to drag it 
out of this state of ontological seclusion into 
the region of empirical reality with its thousand 
relations."^ 

These remarks, it may be retorted, do not 
apply to the realistic conception of the indepen- 
dent simple elements which are not unrelated to 
one another. All that is claimed is that they do 
not depend upon those relations and so “ it is 
fundamentally characteristic of iieo-realism to 
distinguish relation and dependence”. " Given 
two entities they will be dependent upon each 
other only when one is a part of the other or 
implies the other, or is exclusively determined 
by a system in which it is cause, effect or impli- 
cation of the other. In the absence of these 
relations the entities retain their independence 
whatever other relations may subsist between 
them.” Xow the reply is that this distinction 
between relation and dependence is after all a 
matter of arbitrary definition. The question at 
issue is not whether we should call one set of 


1 Lufze, loc. cit. 
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Tolations as those of dependence and another 
set of relations as those of independence. The 
real question is whether there can be any 
relation between two terms which is so external 
that it does not afifact the terms in any way. 
It has been said that the bare relation between 
entities is in the great majority of cases 
discovered before any dependence is proved. 
Thus, “ things may be together in space, may 
succeed one another in time, may be different, 
more, less, whether or not they are whole and 
part, cause and effect, or implier and implied.” 
This position may be conceded at once, and yet 
it may be denied that a thing remains what 
it is whether it is co-existent or successive, 
more or less, in relation to another thing. In 
fact, if there had been no fixed rule according 
to which one event can only succeed but never 
precede another there would be no consciousness 
of succession at all. To borrow the well-known 
example of Kant, had the relation of succession 
been really external to the nature of the posi- 
tions of the boat moving down stream, so that 
the relation would make no difference to the 
terms, there could be no knowledge of objective 
succession at all as distinct from co-existence. It 
is not, therefore, immaterial for the terms which 
of the possible relations would subsist between 
them. The relation, far from being extrinsic to 
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the terms are constitutive, so that the same 
term in all its concreteness cannot b"' in different 
relations. 

AVe are then compelled to conclude that 
the simple entities of th<' neo-ieali.sts are exis- 
tences essentially indistinguishable from atomic 
entities void of all relations. If then neo- 
realism has to accept the theory of relation- 
less existences, it is subject to those well 
known criticisms which Parmenides and 
Leibnitz, Hume and Herbart have received 
at the hands of the idealists from Plato to 
Hegel, Lotze or Bradley. And those criticisms 
are so thorough and convincing that nothing but 
an ineradicable prejudice can account for the 
revival of the realistic theory of pure being 
in contemporary philosophy. The occasional 
revival, however, of Hume’b position in the 
history of thought in spite of its inherent 
paradox is a clear proof that atomism represents 
one of the fundamental attitudes of human 
mind. Yet, the fact remains that atomism is 
ultimately untenable ; its defects can be removed 
only by some sort of idealistic interpretation 
of reality, and the clue to such an interpre- 
tation must be found in the recognition of 
the important rflle of thought in knowledge. 



CHAPTER III 
Idealism versus Realism 

The root-fallacy of contemporary empirico- 
realistic systems, as wo have maintained 
in the last chapter, consists in an atomistic 
bias which is responsible for their sceptical 
and individualistic tendencies. Abstract indi- 
vidualism, however, ultimately refutes itself, 
as every system is bound to do when it is 
based, either consciously or \in consciously, on 
the fatal omission of the part which thought 
plays in the building up of knowledge. On the 
other hand, a philosophical position which has 
its moorings in thought should l)y contrast lie 
called universalisra or concrete individualism, 
but those have come to bo associated with 
doctrines that have not alwvVys kept within the 
limits of thought and are thus of doubtful 
value for an ‘ interpretation which knows no 
other authority than thought or reason. 

Such a position may perhaps bo best 
‘described as an idealistic interpretation of 
Reality. But, again, the term idealism, like 
its opposite, realism, has been used with such 
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diverse implications that it has led an eminent 
thinker to complain that these terms have 
degenerated into traditional battle-cries and 
are thus no longer fit for use as names of 
precision. Thus, for instance, Berkeley’s phi- 
losophy has been supposed on the one hand 
to be thoroughly realistic in its intention, ^ and, 
on the other hand, it has been claimed that 
Reid’s realism “ might pass into the most 
extreme idealism.”^ The distinction is, in fact, 
one of emphasis only, and consequently it is 
obscured when wc attempt to discover a definite 
basis. 

To realise the lack of precision and the 
resulting diflBculties in the conception of this 
distinction, one need only look at the different 
fundamenia divisionis that have been proposed 
by different thinkers. Realism, it is sometimes 
said, must insist on the independence of the 
objects of experience in general over against the 
idealistic contention of their dependence on 
the experiencing mind. More frequently, the 
distinction is supposed to rest on a more 

Realism, an article in Mind, 
191o, p, 308 Mr. Laird refers also to Professors 
Alexander and Dawes Hicks as being among those 
who have detected the ‘realistic spirit of Berkeley's 
philosophy. ^ 

3 Bosanquet, The Essentials of Logic., p. 10, 
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restricted basis, namely, the relation between 
the perceiving mind and the external world 
revealed in perception. It is this narrower 
problem which generally comes to the fore- 
ground in controversies, and then realism is 
thought to consist in the assertion that the 
external world which is before the mind in 
perception is not dependent on the perceiving 
subject. This general position again is accept- 
ed by different realists with different degrees 
of qualification, some insisting on the indepen- 
dence of the external world in its existence as 
well as qualities, others making the qualities 
dependent on the perceptual context. As thus 
defined, it is difficult to distinguish realism 
from that type of idealism which is represent- 
ed, say, by T. H. Green who urges unambi- 
guously that “ the fact that there is a real 
external world ... is one which no philosophy 
disputes.”^ 

The demarcation line is sometimes drawn at 
a different place, and the centre of emphasis is 
shifted from the external world to the concep- 
tion of time. Thus, a theory is often called 
idealistic in so far as it underestimates the tem- 
poral aspect of the real world. In this sense 
idealism has invited criticism generally from 


1 Works, Vol. I, p. 376. 
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those who feel themselves to be on the sound 
footing of factual experience only by accepting 
unreservedly the reality of time and the creative 
process of the universe as a whole. Yet, how- 
ever, there are not only philosophers who, like 
James Ward, have tried to fit the concep- 
tion of an epigenetic or creative process into an 
essentially idealistic framework, but it is one 
of the basic contentions of the neo-idealist that 
the universe, which for him is a self -creative 
energy, is essentially a process, a ‘ divenire 
and this implies, in some form or other, that 
time is a fundamental feature of the real 
world. 

Finally, the term_ i^alis^ has been 
so used as to cover “ all those philosophies 
\ which agree in maiutainiug that spiritual 
I values have a determining voice in the order- 
ing of the universe,”^ ' or, as A. S, Pringle- 
Pattison puts it following the Indian philoso- 
pher Kapila, spirit is the “ terminus ad guem 
of nature.”-^ Here, again, the distinctive 
feature of idealism becomes vague when we 
remember that oven for such an arch-realist 
as Prof. Alexander the universe is a hierarchy 
of qualities, or God engaged in process towards 

1 N. K. Smith Piolegomena to an Idealistic Theory 
of Knowledge, p. 1. 

^ The Idea of God, p. 200, 
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the emergence of deity; and he is never tired of 
insisting that the universe flowers into deity, that 
the deity is a new quality above man to which 
the whole world tends, or that every being has 
“ the uisus to a higher form in so far as it 
contributes to the general nisus of the world.'’^ 
In view of this prevailing confusion, it may 
be useful to indicate at the outset the specific 
sense in which our position may be called ideal- 
istic. Now, i dealism, as we understand it and 
shall trv to defend here, is the belief or doctrine 

I-. , ' r ■ 

accor ding to which thought is the medium of 
the self-RiQi rassion of K ealily: n v, tO put i t 
from the other side. Reality is such as mu st 
11 ecossarily express itself through the ideal o r 
id eals that are organic to the kiiower’s intel- 
lectual equipment which may be _called_lliought 
o r reason . Further explication of this position 
in contrast with the different forms of idealism 
and realism as these are generally understood 
will be found at the different stages of our 
arguments. Meanwhile, it may be clear even 
from this brief description that the sense in 
which the term idealism is used in those pages 
is not entirely opposed to what has the 
sanction of those philosophers who are tradi- 
tionally known as the 'idealists par excelUnce. 


A defini- 
tion of 
Idealism. 


1 space, Time and Deity, p. 418. 
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Aud, iu fact, it will be useful, iu expounding 
our position, to make frequent references to 
the explicit opinions of the idealist on most of 
the crucial points, t Moreover, this position 
is surely idealistic, if we take the idealistic 
interpretation of experience to mean an inter- 
pretation in which a privileged position is 
assigned to mind, and as such, distinct from 
the realistic attitude for which the mind is 
only one among those many things which exist 
in the universe, having no privileged place in 
the democracy of things^ The superiority of 
mind, according to the aefinitioii of idealism 
given here, consists in this that the mind of 
man is taken to be the organ through which 
Reality expresses itself^ and if it be conceded 
that man alone has the capacity to interpret 
experience in the light of intellectual ideals, 
then it follows also that it is man alone that 
can be an organ to Reality, and iu this respect, 
he has a unique position in the economy of the 
universe. We have so far tried to state in a 
short and clear form what idealism is ; but, 
for a greater precision of meaning, it is also 
necessary to say what it is not . 

The term idealism is generally associated 
in the minds of laymen as well as philoso- 
phers with a realistic atfitude, with the doctrine 
which, either overtly or covertly, seeks to 
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establish that the whole choir of heaven and 
earth is unreal, or, at least, is not so real as it 
appears to be to native commonsense. That 
idealism, somehow or other, detracts from the 
concrete reality of the universe is the common 
impression which is responsible for the wide- 
spread reaction against idealism in all its forms. 
And as the tendency of idealism has always 
been to accentuate the importance of minds 
in some from or other, it is generally thought 
that the best method of preserving the reality 
of all that we care for in life against the 
d imaging interpretations of the idewilist, is to 
place the trifling and insignificant nature of 
mmd beyond all doubt. Xow, the first thing 
avliich we should make clear in the beginning 
is that idealism, as we understand it, does not 
take away in the least the reality of anything 
which is considered as real by commonsense 
or science. Far from subtracting anything 
from the common things of the world, idealism 
adds to the reality of the things, in so far as it 
alone makes it clear that things have far other 
aspects of their life than those which are 
revealed to commonsense or to science. “ Cer- 
tainly for myself,” it is remarked by Bosanquet, 
for instance, “if an idealist were to tell me 
that a chair is really not what we commonly 
take it to be, but something altogether different, 
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I should be tempted to reply in language 
below the dignity of controversy,”^ Similarly, 
a philosophy must stand self-condemned if 
it thinks itself competent to establish that 
the electronic constitution of matter or the 
inner structure of the m-aterial particles are no 
better than the merest figments of imagination. 
Even if it comes to be true in the long run that 
the electrons, like their precursors, namely, 
ether-vortices and indestructible plenum, are 
nothing really existing in nature, it need not 
necessarily be the business of philosophy either 
to justify or to dispute their existence. 

This of course does not mean that philo- 
soT ^hy cannot critic ise t he categones__^f_Jihe 
physicist or of commonsense^ In f act, ther e 
is an imp ortant sense in ^yhjdl_ jihilosophy is 
essentially a crit icism of s uch categorie s. In 
so far as science is concerned, it would be a 
purely unwarranted assumption that the hy- 
pothetical entities postulated by the man of 
science can never be merely arbitrary fictions ; 
for, the history of science is itself an emphatic 
refutation of such an assumption. A scientific 
category, notwithstanding the prestige it may 
enjoy in the eyes of the scientists of a parti- 
cular age, may, for_a subsequent age, be a 


1 Contemporary Philosophy, p. 5. 
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fictitious entity. And it is realised to be fictiti- 
ous in proportion to its failure to fit into the 
ideal scheme of the world which the scientist 
carries in his pocket, howsoever unconscious he 
may be of the fact that he does so. But, 
nonetheless, philosophy cannot anticipate what 
particular category of science will ultimately 
fit into the scheme of a harmonious world, and 
in this sense he must leave it to the scientist 
to discover the special nature of tlie material 
things. 

Again, in so far as the categories of com- 
monsense are concerned, Bosanquet seems to 
be on the whole right when he says that the 
scientist’s standpoint does not contradict what 
the chairmaker says about the chair. Even 
when the chair is found in its ultimate nature 
to be the stage for the dance of electrons and 
protons, for instance, that does not contradict 
the upholsterer’s description that it is an article 
of furniture in a drawing-room. There would 
be a contradiction only if he had said that the 
chair is nothing more than what is contained 
in his description, or, again, if he had denied 
the truth of the scientist’s description. Fre- 
quently, however, the commonsense description 
contains a commonsense philosophy; and then 
it is the business of science or philosophy to 
put it to the test of systematic thought, and 
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see whether the commonsenso category is 
right or not. 

It may, therefore, be remarked in a general 
way that philosophy, without taking upon 
itself the difficult task of discovering the special 
nature of every thing that exists in the world 
through a purely “ thinking consideration ” 
of things, can reveal, as suggested above, far 
other aspects of things than what is discover- 
able by the experimental method of science, 
or the uncritical method of commonsense. In 
fact, one o f the pe rennial c omplaints of J he 
the mnJistic int^etation of 
the wo rld ha s b een th at realism takes th e ^ings 
at their “ face -value ” and so fails to overc ome 
the vice of abstraction a^ ravaaLthajeal world 
iu_ its full con cret enes s. Hence, to Accuse 
idealism of replacing the concrete world of 
commonsense and science by a figment of imagin- 
ation is, one is compelled to surmise, founded 
on a serious misconception of the idealistic 
contentions. 

Allied with the above misconception of the 
true mission of the idealist, there is another 
which is connected with the p roblem of the 
rela tion between subject and obj ect. | Idealism, 
it is widely supposed, is so-called precisely 
because it reduces tlie world of matter to a 
world of mind-dependent ideas, so that the vast 
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material world that surrounds us on all sides 
and which is commonly believed to have existed 
long before the birth of particular men or 
perhaps of the human race in general becomes 
at the hands of the idealist as much dependent 
upon man’s mind as the imaginary world of a 
drama or fairy-land.] If this be the real mean- 
ing of idealism, then it is not such a doctrine 
which we seek to expound in these pages. It 
is, however, extremely unlikely that any philo- 
sopher has seriously attempted to defend such 
an absurd quixotic opinion, and though Berke- 
ley, of all the idealists, does use language 
which perilously comes near such a phantastic 
view, he also gives suggestions of a better 
typo of idealism than what appears on the 
surface. Of this, however, we shall have to 
speak in more details later. What needs 
emphasis at this place is that true idea- 
lism has never disputed the real existence 
of the external world of matter. Thus, as we 
have noted above. Green saya- Jn no uncertain 
voice : y“ The fact that there is a real external 
world of which through feeling we have a 
determinate experience and that in this ex- 
perience all our knowledge of nature is implicit, 
is one which no philosophy disputes^ and then 
it is added, almost in an ^indignant tone, that 
“ what Mr. Spencer understands by ‘ idealism,’ 
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is what a raw undergraduate understands by 
it. It means to him a doctrine that ‘ there is 
no such thing as matter,’ or that ‘ the external 
world is merely the creation of our own 
minds’ — a doctrine expressly rejected by Kant, 
and which has had no place since his time in 
any idealism that knows what it is about.” ^ 
It is sufficiently clear from these significant 
remarks of one of the most propainent idealists 
of the modern period, that the line of demarca- 
tion between idealism and realism cannot be 
drawn where it is ordinarily drawn even to our 
own day, and that sometimes by thinkers of 
repute. Here the extremes might meet in 
spite of their traditional opposition, and the 
realist might join hands with the idealist 
through the transparent barrier created by the 
popular imagination. { That is, there is no 
difference between the realistic and the ideal- 
istic creed, in so far as the reality of the 
material world is concerned ; for both, there is a 
real external world which is not the creation of 
our minds.) 

But, after this meeting-point, their paths 
diverge ; and the di vergence is due to the 
ide alist’s belief that reality of the so- called 
ex ternal world has implications whic h .are not 


1 Works, p. 3S6. 
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recog nised either by nnTnmmiamisR- .or- by-the 
realist; yet, without them the exte rnal -world 
can h ave no claim to real RYistfi nnp In this 
sense, the world, lor the idealist, is more real 
than what it is supposed to be by the realist. 
The realistic explanatio n, p aradoxical as it 
may ap pear to b e. d ocs not concede as much 
realit y to the world as it in reality con tains. 
So, far f rom detracting from the re.Tlit,y p f the 
st upendous material world in space an d, time, 
the id e^alistifi explanation posits its re ality 
more e mphatically than the ro.alist,ic assert ion ; 
and so far the real world, instead of being 
levelled down, is in fact levelled up. This 
is the most important of the idealistic con- 
tontions which no one desiring to do justice 
to the idealistic standpoint can afford to ignore. 
Yet, it must bo admitted that most of the 
criticisms which arc generally levelled against 
idealism have their source in a vague belief 
that the world does not get its dues from the 
idealist, and for this mistaken belief, it must 
be also admitted in fairness, the idealists are 
perhaps as much to blame as the realists. If 
the latter have misinterpreted the idealist’s 
explanations, the reason is not to bo found 
entirely in their unwillingness or deliberate 
obstinacy to meet the facts squarely ; on the con- 
trary, the realists, specially of the open-minded 
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type, have always tried to appreciate the 
view-point of the opposite party. It is the 
expressions and the modes of presentation 
peculiar to the idealists which are perhaps 
responsible, to a large extent, for the wide- 
spread misunderstanding of their standpoint. 
The idealists, in general, have a tendency to 
indulge in certain stock phrases and trite 
expressions some of which are open to dififerent 
interpretations ; and hence in spite of their best 
intentions, they fail to carry conviction with 
those who begin with the popular suspicion 
about the idealistic spiriting away of tho real 
world of commonsonso and .science. 

Disadvdn- Oil tlic Other hand, tho idealist has peculiar 
of“an disadvantages of his own. Tho realistic instinct 
is SO sti'oiig With US all, that it requires an 
pretation. gj^raordinary speculative effort to break loose 
from its grip ; and even when it melts away 
with the progressive analysis of experience, 
we naturally tend back to the standpoint of 
commonsense realism. In fact, it is perhaps not 
too much to say that more than three-fourths 
of the life of the staunchest idealist is spent in 
the opponent’s camp. The difficulty, however, 
is not peculiar to philosophy. How much of our 
life, for instance, is guided by the scientist’s 
world-picture ? Even ,the most distinguished 
scientist has to lay aside his revolutionising 
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theory in the practical conduct of life. When 
we come to the consideration of a specula- 
tive truth, it is not simply a question of 
thinking with the learned and speaking with 
the vulgip, as Berkeley supposed ; the difiSculty 
is not merely one of language, but of counter- ‘ 
acting our habitual modes of thought. The 
empirico-roalistic bias is ingrained in our habi- 
tual ways of thinking and speaking. 

The truth of these remarks may be illus- 
trated from Berkeley’s philosophy which has 
historically been the main target for the realist’s 
bullets. This is of course perfectly natural ; 
for, no realistic interpretation can be reasonably 
advocated till the hollowness of Berkeley’s 
central thesis— the dependence of being on being 
known - is thoroughly exposed What is, how- 
ever, interesting in the contemporary studies of 
his philosophy is the extremely divergent direc- 
tions from which the bullets have come, the 
consequence being that it has become well-nigh 
impossible to identify the marks left on the 
target and thus to detect the camps from which 
the aims are respectively taken. Thus, there 
are philosophers according to whom his is 
the only type of genuine idealism; but with 
this common admission tho realist proceeds to 
expose its fallacies, while* the idealist hastens to 
reinforce its arguments. The contentions of 
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Professors Perry and McTaggart respectively 
may be taken here as examples. It is not, 
again, always the idealist who thinks highly of 
Berkeley’s achievements. Even the rejilists 
vie with the idealists in their feelings towards 
‘ the good Berkeley ’ for having laid the founda- 
tion of a genuine j)hilosophy. Here, again, 
the attitudes of Prof. Laird and the neo- 
idealists of Italy may be respectively taken 
as examples. Einally, it is not, again, always 
the realist who has detected in Berkeley’s 
philosophy materials for condemnation. Even 
the idealists join the realists in rejecting his 
system as a mere subjective idealism which, in 
the words of Green, is the raw undergraduate’s 
conception of idealism. 

We have emphasised in the last chapter 
the realistic assumption of Berkeley’s position 
which makes it essentially incompatible with 
any form of genuine idealism. It would be, 
however, doing less than justice to his genius, 
if we had not noted in his position the germs 
of true idealism which he was prevented by 
his atomistic predilection from developing. 
Berkeley’s central doctrine that esse is percipi, 
has, according to his own admission, something 
of a paradoxical appearance about it. That 
knowledge presupposeij a reality which antedates 
and postdates the event of knowing, and that 
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experiencing makes no difference to the exis- 
tence or quality of the reality experienced, are 
apparently so obvious facts that a theory which 
questions these plain facts of commonsense 
stands almost self-condemned. But the real 
difficulty of the common-sense position is made 
prominent only when we have, for the exigencies 
of analysis, to distinguish between the imme- 
diate objects of perception and the real world 
of things to which knowledge points. The 
distinctions which even commonsense does not 
hesitate to make between appearance and 
reality, the illusory and the real, raise pro- 
blems of much tougher stuff than what unaided 
commonsense can satisfactorily solve. Hence, 
it is one of the repeated w arnings of Berkel ey 
that by sensible things, we are, t o understa nd 
those things alone that are perceived immedi- 
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argum ents are directed to show t.hnt t.lin nhjftntg 
which vary with the varying contexts of expe- 
rience cannot be supposed to have an absolute 
existence, and as mmd is the universal element 
entering into all the contexts, the objects aic 
always in relation to the mind.) 

There are no doubt other types of arguments 
which are also pressed into the service of his 
spiritualistic thesis, and then instead of restrict- 
ing himself to showing the conditioned nature 
of the sensible things he appears to argue that 
the world of things cannot exist in the intervals 
of perception by a mind, cither finite or divine. 
AVe shall consider the latter position in the next 
chapter. All that may be observed here is that 
in so far as he identifies the sensible things 
with the real world, it is, we believe, an extreme- 
ly untenable position, and in this respect all 
the arguments of the realists against the 
mentalistic doctrines are unanswerable. AYhat 
is, however, indispensable for appreciating the 
position of Berkeley is that by distinguishing 
the immediate objects of perception from all 
that is known mediately, he, like his predecessor 
Locke, raised an important problem which is 
not as easy of solution as it is generally suppos- 
ed to be. And the difficulties involved m the 
problem are sufficiently evident from the modern 
controversy on the nature of sense data. Into 
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this controversy, however, it would be hardly 
relevant to enter here. It is enough to remem- 
ber that there is still a group of eminent 
thinkers for whom the immediate objects of 
perception are events in the mental history of 
the individual, and not independent entities of 
the physical world. 

It is, however, well known that Berkeley 
omitted, in the later editions of his works, the 
particular passage in which he had explicitly 
identified sensations with objects. This shows 
clearly that he did not think this identification 
to be essentially connected with his central 
doctrine. What then remains of his position as 
thus truncated is given at the beginning of his 
work, namely, the world is my idea. Now, to 
appreciate this apparently paradoxical doctrine, 
we must make a few observations on the moan- 
ing of ‘ idea ’. 

How we perceive external objects, Reid 
points out,^ is a difficult problem with many 
ancient and modern philosophers. Plato’s 
illustration of men bound to a dark subter- 
raneous cave and knowing only the shadows of 
reality gave rise to this problem. These 
shadows of Plato represent the species and 
phantasms of the Peripatetic school, and the 
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ideas and impressions of modern philosophers. 
Descartes, while rejecting only a part of the 
Peripatetic system — namely, that images come 
from the external objects, adopted the other 
part — that the external object itself is not 
perceived. For this adoption, however, Beid 
contends, Descartes does not give reasons. Allj 
philosophers from Plato to Hume agree that/ 
we do not perceive external objects immediate-! 
ly. It is owing to this “ original defect ” that 
the “ ideal system ” leads to scepticism. Our 
analysis, therefore, must discard that doctrine, 
and should be inspired by the belief that our 
knowledge involves from the very beginning 
certain “ judgments of nature — judgments not 
got by comparing ideas and perceiving agree- 
ments and disagreements, but immediately 
inspired by our constitution.” This, as ex- 
plained by A. Seth, means that “ we do not 
have sensation first, and refer them after- 
wards to a subject and an object ; our first 
having of a sensation is at the same time the 
knowledge of a present object and of that object 
as somehow -elated to me.”^ 

It is not our present purpose to enquire how 
far Reid is justified in assimilating Plato’s view 
on our knowledge of the external world to that 


^ Scottish Philosophy, p. 78, 
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of Hume, or why Kant’s speculations about the 
external world did not lead to scepticism in 
spite of the fact that he never questioned, as 
has been sometimes maintained,' the funda- 
mental assumption of the “ ideal system.” All 
we can do here is simply to remember that it is 
possible in the one case to think that Plato 
“ does not volatilise, so to speak, our world of 
facts and externality, but accepting for it all 
that it claims of existence and reality, then 
passes on to interpret its conditions, and assigns 
its significance more profoundly. ^ And in the 
other case, it is equally possible so to interpret 
Kant’s thoughts as to distinguish them from the 
false view of idealism according to which the 
external world is merely the creation of our 
own minds — “ a doctrine expressly rejected by 
Kant and which has had no place since his time 
in any idealism that knows what it is about.”-' 

It must be however admitted that the 
idealistic contention that the world is my idea 
is extremely liable to misinterpretation, owing 
to the association the term “ idea ” has acquir- 
ed in our minds. By an idea we ordinarily 
mean a mental picture, a representation or copy 


1 A. Seth : Ibid., p. 150. ' 

2 Bosanquet: Contemporttry Philosophy, p, 2. 
® Green : Works, I, p. 386. 
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of a thiDg outside the mind. As thus under- 
stood, it is manifestly absurd to reduce the 
outside thing to the idea; we should rather 
think the thing to be the antecedent condition 
of the idea. \Ve may go further and admit 
that the difficulty in this case arises to a large 
extent from the conditions of our discursive 
thought which understands by division, and 
defines by exclusion. Owing to this dicho- 
tomous intellect we have to make our notion 
of ‘ idea ’ definite only by contrasting it with 
what is not an idea ; and evidently the most 
natural candidate for such a contrast is the 
ideatum or the thing which the idea is said to 
represent. That is, the ideas have for adult 
consciousness a reference beyond themselves 
to something non-mental in contradistinction 
from which they arc defined. Hence the realist 
has always the advantage of this popular dis- 
tinction whenever the idealist .speaks of the 
world as my idea ; and in spite of the indignant 
protest of the latter that he should be so 
grossly misunderstood, the former continues 
to consider idealism to be a doctrine which 
somehow or other, attempts to spin the world of 
reality out of psychical existences. At this 
stage, physiology intervenes to put upon 
the • popular meaning its .seal of scientific 
authority. 



THE PBODOCTIVE THEOEY OF IDEA G3 

Ideas are jr equentlY desc ribed in the ‘ideal 
system’ as mental or mind-depende nt a ppear- 
tm ces. But have we any scientific basis for 
calling them mental? This question, it has 
been urged, drives the subjective idealist to a 
quandary ; for, “ he can only prove things 
perceived to be subjective by proving them to 
be externally related to objects as their mecha- 
nical effects, and yet this can only be done by 
simultaneously interpreting the things perceived 
in a manner which the realist standpoint can 
alone justify.”^ This contention may in fact 
be substantiated by profuse quotations from the 
works of the raentalists. When Descartes, for 
instance, holds that there is no other difference 
between the mind and its ideas than between 
a piece of wax and the diverse figures which 
it can receive, it is difficult to believe that 
his theory of idea is not influenced by the 
mechanical standpoint. A similar remark holds 
good of Locke’s new way of ideas. Strangely 
enough, even Hume frequently talks of external 
objects “ becoming known to us only by those 
perceptions they occasion.” And when we come 
to Kant, it is found that he too has very often 

I N. K. Smith, Prolegomem to an Idealistic Theory 
of Knowledge, p. 53. Compare also his Commentary to 
Kant, p. 5S7, 
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the appearance of taking for granted that the 
ideas are purely mental existences. 

But this fact, we venture to suggest, should 
not blind us to another aspect of the theory of 
idea which was coming into prominence in the 
development of the theory. The term idea, in 
fact, has been left in a hopeless state of con- 
fusion ; and the confusion was started by 
Descartes by his distinction between the esse 
fortnale sen proprium of an idea and its esse 
objeciivuni sen vicarium. In the latter aspect, 
which is the really epistemological aspect, an 
idea is not a mere psychical event. It is rather 
whatever the mind contemplates as an object ; 
or, to put it in the language of modern idealism, 
it is whatever exists for a self. It has been 
rightly contended that “ Descartes means by 
‘ idea ' what we call the content of any appre- 
hension.’’^ As thus interpreted, there does not 
seem to be any distinction between idea and 
phenomenon, in so far as both the terms signify 
nothing more than this that every object is 
related to a self for which it exists. This, of 
course, does not mean that the object is a state 
of consciousness or a mental event produced 
by the external stimulus. 

I Adamson, Modern Philosophy p. 40, also p. 36. 
Adamson also interprets -the term as used by Locke 
in the same sense ; see 113. 
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The better meaning of the term idea comes to 
a clearer prominence in Locke who makes it 
stand for “ whatever is the object of the under- 
standing when a man thinks.” But he was too 
much carried away by the apparent simplicity 
of the mechanical standpoint, and also perhaps 
too much disgusted at the facile manner in 
which the theory of innate ideas sought to 
dispense with the need for sense-experience, to 
see the essential incompatibility of his psycho- 
logical method with the epistemological stand- 
point from which he happened to define ‘ idea 
The result is that his philosophy in general 
appears to be influenced by the physiological 
standpoint alone. Yet, it will only propagate 
confusion if we forget Green’s remark that 
“ physiology will not answer the question that 
Locke asked;” so to those who think that 
the merit of his theory of idea consisted in 
its physiological basis, “ we can but respectfully 
point out that they have not come in sight of 
the problem which Locke and his followers, on 
however false a method sought to solve ; . . . 
The question really at issue is not between two 
co-ordinate sciences, as if a theory of the human 
body were claiming also to bo a theory of 
the human soul, and .theory of the soul 
were resisting the aggression. The question 
is whether the Qonceptions which all the 
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departmental sciences alike presuppose shall 
have an account given of them or no. . . . The 
physiologist, when he claims that his science 
should supersede metaphysic . . . accounts for 
the formal conceptions in question, in other 
Avords, for thought as it is common to all the 
sciences, as sequent upon the antecedent facts 
which his science ascertains — the facts of the 
animal organisation. But these conceptions . . . 
are necessary to constitute the facts.”* Green’s 
contention is perhaps put in a clearer form by 
Professor Aliotta. “ It is impossible,” he says, 
“ to conceive of the physiological organism 
without making use of those intuitive forms 
and categories which are supposed to be deduc- 
ed therefrom, and it therefore presumes the 
laws of thought and the activity of the knowing 
subject.”^ 

The view Similarly Hume notwithstanding his occa- 

of Hume gjon^l lapses, does not fail to remind his 
re.aders that “ when the mind looks further 
than what immediately appears to it, its con- 
clusions can never be put to the account of 
the senses,” nor is it possible that our reason 
“ ever should, upon any supposition, give us 
assurance of the continued and distinct exis- 

1 Worhs, I, pp 164-W5. 

2 The Idealistic Reaction against Science, p, 15, 
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tence of body,” In fact, neither Locke nor 
Hume could seriously accept the physiological 
theory of sensation,^ Their problem being to 
explain how our belief in the external thing 
grows out of the immediately given sense-data, 
it was not open to them to start with that belief 
and explain the sense-data as the effect of 
external things. So it has been emphatically 
maintained^ that in this respect, “ Hume is as 
much a Berkeleian as Berkeley himself, and 
they effectually exclude any reference to body 
from those original impressions, by reference 
to which all other modes of consciousness are 
to be explained.” It must be however admitted 
that the real problem raised by the mentalists 
is never kept clear of the confusion arising 

^ The problems arising out of Locke’s ‘new way of 
ideas ’ could not be solved by physiology. No critic 
who does not see this is in a position to do justice to 
the subjective idealists. Yet, the mistake has been very 
common among the exponents and the critics of the 
theory of ideas. C/. Broad, ScUnlific Thought pp. 256, 
510) and Bergson, Mind Energy, p. 196. 

2 Green: Works, l.p. 163. It is true that Hume’s 
restricted use of the term ‘ idea’ was, as pointed oat by 
J. Ward (Psychological Principles, p. 46) a retrograde 
step ; yet, in excluding any reference to body from the 
original impressions, he was 'unquestionably truer to 
the ‘ new way of ideas ' than its author. 
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from the physiological theory ; in so far as this 
is the case, Mr. Smith’s observations are entirely 
justified. But what we contend for is that 
their confusions on this head were due to the 
difficulty of keeping consistently to a standpoint 
which was so novel even for themselves that 
their language very often lagged behind their 
thought. 

In so far as Kant is concerned, it will 
perhaps be conceded by all, at this late hour 
of the day, that the assumption of the psycho- 
logical standpoint is not only not indispensable 
for establishing his main contentions, but that 
Kant very explicitly dissociates the problem of 
origin of appearances from his arguments. 
The tentative character of his analysis in the 
Aesthetic where alone the physiological stand- 
point is prominent has been recognised by all 
sympathetic exponents of Kant, and the method 
of proceeding upon assumptions which are to 
be later modified was, as Caird points out, 
characteristic of his analysis, which has the 
Socratic advantage of gradually leading the 
reader on from his own ground to the point it 
was desired to bring him. As thus regarded, 
the doctrine of the thing-in-itself should not 
be construed as supporting the mechanical 
view according to which the sense-appearanccs 
are merely affections of the mind, states of 
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consciousness caused by something beyond 
consciousness and arranged in accordance with 
certain forms of the knowing mind. It is true 
that Kant does refer the external world to some 
thing incognizable in itself ; but it must be re- 
membered that this is not the same view which 
the physiologist teaches us about the origin 
of the sensations. The Thing-in-itself is rather 
the supersensible ground of the phenomenal 
world, and so Kant is careful to point out that 
the word cause is ambiguous. “The word 
cause, when applied to the supersensible, 
signifies merely the ground which determines 
the causality of things to an eifect in accordance 
with the laws of nature ; and while the pos- 
sibility of causality in this sense cannot be 
understood, it can be conclusively shown that 
it is not self-contradictory, as some have main- 
tained it to be.”^ The physical stimulus as 
conceived by the physiologist is something 
existing in space having a determinate re- 
lation to the sensibility ; the Thing-in-itself on 
the contrary is not in space or time, and we 
have here Kant’s own emphatic repudiation. 
‘ It is ’ he says, “ an altogether mistaken idea of 
the theory of sense-objects as mere phenomena, 

1 The Philosophy of Kant, selected by John 
Watson, p. 320. 
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to which we must add something non-sensuous, 
if one imagines, or tries to make others imagine, 
this to mean the supersensuous substratum 
of matter is divided into monads (or parts) as 
we divide matter itself ; for in this case the 
monad (which is merely the idea of an uncondi- 
tioned condition of the compound) would be 
regarded as in space ; when it ceases to be a 
noumenon, and is itself compound.”^ We must 
therefore once for all give up the practice of 
reading the physiological theory of the origin 
of sensc-impressions into the Kantian doctrine, 
and while talking of the raw material of sense- 
impressions in connection with the Kantian 
system, it should be remembered that those 
impressions are not the mechanical effects of 
the things-in-themselvos on the animal sentience. 

In spite of the w'arniugs of the more sympa- 
thetic exponents, however, all the philosophers 
from Descartes to Kant are frequently thought 
to have committed themselves to the physio- 
logical view. In fact, the better aspect of their 
epistemological theories has been so much 

1 Quoted by Adamson, Philosophy of Kant, p. 18. 

Adamson observes that " it IS worth while noticing 
that all the conclusions from the physiology of the 
senses, which Lange regards as furnishing confirmation 
of the Kantian criticism he entirely beyond and without 
its sphere." — p. 23.' 
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ovorshadowed by the physiological theory of the 
origin of sensations, which sometimes comes to 
prominence with more or less definiteness in 
their analysis of knowledge, that the major 
part of the criticism of their philosophical views 
is generally directed against the so-called pro- 
ductive theory of the sense-data. This, we are 
led to believe, is responsible for the widespread 
failure to appreciate the real nature of the 
contributions they made to the solution of one 
of the most important and far-reaching prob- 
lems of philosophy,' 

In the light of the above explanation of the 
term idea, it may now be easy to appreciate 
the truth which the advocates of the “ ideal 
system ”, notwithstanding their short-comings 
and even manifest inconsistencies, were 
seeking to express and thus preparing the 
ground for a truer type of idealism of a later 
age. The “idea”, according to the better aspect 
of their theories, is not simply a psychical 
occurrence or a mode of consciousness produced 
by an external stimulus; it is rather the 
meaning, the content, or better still, things in so 

iMr. R, M. Eaton’s remaiks may be cited here in 
illustration of the widespread failure: — “Cartesianism 
here rubs elbows with the idealism of Berkeley, who 
pursues Locke's way of ufeas to its conclusion in 
affirming that ideas, and the €pints that produce them, 
are sole realities" — Descartes, p. xxix, 
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far as they are thouglit or contemplated by the 
mind. The scholastic distinction of the “formal 
reality ” from the “ objective reality ” of the 
ideas, which Descartes adopts unhesitatingly 
is not then an unfortunate departure from the 
critical path of philosophy of which a modern 
idealist or realist should fight shy. The 
distinction, when properly understood, is a 
valuable achievement of critical thought in the 
sphere of knowledge. That Locke too, in spite 
of his scornful rejection of the suggestion that 
ideas could ever be seriously taken to be real 
substances, could not abandon the Cartesian 
distinction is rightly seen by Professor Gibson 
who, following Adamson, may well claim the 
credit of having done a greater justice to the 
new theory of ideas than what it had received 
at the hands of Green and others. In Locke’s 
actual treatment of ideas, it is rightly remarked, 
“ it is implied throughout that ideas possess 
both aspects, although they are not always 
equally prominent, and confusion is apt to 
result from the want of a clear definition of 
standpoint. The idea for him is at once the 
apprehension of a content and the content 
apprehended; it is both a psychical existent 
and a logical meaning,” ^ 


I Locke's Theory of Knowledge, p, 19* 
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We must now turn to the contributions 
which Berkeley made to the genuine type of 
idealism. These, we believe, are contained in 
his central formula, namely, that the esse of 
things is percipi, with its implication that things 
as objects are ideas. That “the objects of 
human knowledge ” are “ideas”, he starts by 
emphasising, “is evident to any one” who would 
like to take a survey of them. And it is signi- 
ficant that this admission does not prevent him 
from remarking: “That the colours are really 
in the tulip which I see is manifest. Neither can 
it be denied that this tulip may exist indepen- 
dent of your mind or mine;” he finds “an 
evident contradiction”, not in the independent 
existence of the tulip, but only in the supposi- 
tion that “any immediate object of the senses 
that is, any idea, or combination of ideas — 
should exist in an unthinking substance, or 
exterior to all minds.”^ 

It is needless to explain again what we have 
already made sufiBciently clear. It is evident 
from these and many similar passages that Ber- 
keley, despite his occasional confusion, meant 
by an idea, not a psychical event, but an object 
or a thing as it exists for the mind that percei- 
ves it. Mr, Laird then; we believe, is entirely 
right in so far as he remarks, in the article to 

1 Fraser’s Selections from Berkeley, p. 147, 

10 
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which we have already referred, that “if 
sensible things are in the mind only in the 
sense that they are the direct objects of mind, it 
would be hard to look for a fuller measure of 
agreement” between the theory of Berkeley 
and that of neo-realism, though those two theo- 
ries are “widely separated in time and in form 
of expression.” Again, Mr. Laird may find not 
only Berkeley but a good number of idealists 
following him closely when he explains the 
meaning of ‘independence’ as independence of 
“the object of a cognitive act” of that act, so 
that the object is “given to it and not made by 
it.” No idealist who knows his business will, 
we believe, care for defending the position that 
the object of perception is created in the 
process of perception. It is, therefore, nothing 
more than an unfortunate confusion of thought 
when Mr. Laird, following the general miscon- 
ception of the realists, proceeds elsewhere to 
remark that the main assumption of realism is 
that things can be known as they really are, 
and that “ the object of true knowledge is in a 
certain sense independent of our knowing of 
it,” while, on the other hand, all idealists, 
“inspite of their differences, dispute this 
independence of the objects of knowledge.”^ 


1 A Study in Realism, p, 8, 
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Tho root-fallacy of contemporary realism, 
which it shares with Berkeley’s idealism, as we Berkeley’s 
have urged above, does not consist in its tothat of 
insistence on the independence of the objects usm'” 
as it conceives them, i.e., as things which 
are not created in the act of knowledge; 
it rather lies in its failure to realise the 
function of thought in knowledge. And here 
Berkeley has at least the merit of seeing 
the defect of his earlier analysis. In Siris, 
therefore, he not only calls the objects of 
sense phenomena, instead of ideas or sensations, 
but goes on to make the well-known observa- 
tion ; “ We know a thing when we understand 
it when we can interpret or tell what it signifies. 

Strictly, the sense knows nothing, We per- 
ceive indeed sounds by hearing, and characters 
by sight. But we are not therefore said to 
understand them. After the same manner, the 
phenomena of nature are alike visible to all : 
but all have not alike learned the connexion 
of natural things, or understand what they 
signify, or know how to vaticinate by them.” ^ 

The connection of natural things, as Berkeley 
sees here clearly, is not given through sense, 
and in this respect, we believe, Berkeley has a 
truer insight than the neo-realists, for, as 
we hope to prove at a l^ter stage, the so-called 

1 Frasei’s Selections, p. 296. 
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sensible things are not purely sense-given 
facts; they presuppose connections that are 
not themsel ves sense-given. Berkeley saw 
this clearly even in the Principles in so far 
as he insisted on the order of nature which he 
took to have been divinely established. 

We have so far insisted on the real signi- 
ficance of the term idea as used by the advocates 
of the “ideal system”, and have tried to show 
that there is an essential agreement between 
idealism and realism in respect of their theories 
on the status of the world in relation to the 
knowing mind. Here, however, arises a deeper 
problem which has been the source of a heated 
controversy since the time of Descartes. Grant- 
ed that an idea is a thing as it exists for the 
mind ; but tins, it has been frequently urged, 
does not tell us definitely what the status of the 
thing is when it does not exist for the mind that 
knows it. An idea as the content of knowledge, 
though it may be different from the act of 
knowledge, does not exist except for the mind; 
on the other hand, a thing for the realistic 
position does exist even when it does not 
exist for the mind. This is perhaps the most 
vital contrast between the two positions, and 
the controversy was ^started even in the Car- 
tesian School with Malebranche on the one 
side, and Arnauld on the other. The contro- 
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versy has been revived in contemporary philo- 
sophy with renewed vigour and still remains 
as an undecided issue. The main question is 
whether the idea is not something like a tertium 
quid coming between the thing and the mind, 
possessing, as Mr. Alexander puts it aptly, a 
twilight existence between the things they repre- 
sent and the mind which understands them. All 
idealists, it is widely supposed, must, in some 
form or other, accept the doctrine that the being 
of things is dependent on their being known, and 
so far Berkeley’s is the only type of idealism. 

That the so-called objective idealism has a 
common basis with the subjective idealism 
of Berkeley has been emphatically maintained 
even by such an accomplished thinker as A. 
Seth Pringle-Pattisou. The fundamental argu- 
ment on which Berkeley’s idealism is based, it 
is sakP “ remains the same in those transcen- 
dental theories which endeavour to avoid the 
private or individualistic character of Berkeley’s 
doctrine by bringing in an All-Knowor to main- 
tain in existence the world of objects which we 
recognize in common, and which we usually 
think of as existing quite irrespective of 
whether they are known or not known.” Now, 
it must be candidly admitted that if we isolate 
some of the main conclusions of the doctrine 

1 The Idea of God, p. 191. 
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known as objective idealism, there seems to be 
ample justification for the remark that the 
transcendental idealism “ is just Berkelcian 
idealism in excdsis " ; and regarded in this light, 
the only difference between these two types of 
idealism seems to be that the one is simply the 
other universalised and applied on the cosmic 
scale. But, to think further that the reasoning 
is the same in both cases is, we submit, to do 
scanty justice to the transcendentalist’s stand- 
point. On the contrary, all the idealists begin- 
ning with Kant onward have emphatically disso- 
ciated themselves from Berkeley ; and when 
we come to Green, the language in which the 
difference is accentuated verges almost on the 
contemptuous. Moreover, Kant himself is a 
fairly clear example to prove that an idealist who 
repudiates Berkeleianism need not necessarily 
commit himself to a doctrine of the All-Knower ; 
and so this doctrine, wo contend, is not vitally 
connected with the repudiation of the private 
and individualistic character of Berkeley’s 
philosophy even in those systems where the 
All-Knower figures prominently. For a more 
detailed proof of this contention, we may turn 
for a while to the philosophy of T. H. Green, 
one of the most prominent advocates of the All- 
Knower doctrine, who,se influence on the subse- 
quent history of idealism is admittedly groat. 



CHAPTER IV 

The Philosophy of T. H. Green. 


In view of the manifold aspects of Green’s Green’s 

Conces- 

tboughts and tlie different types of criticism sionto 
to which his philosophy has been subjected, ®***‘““* 
it may conduce to clearness if we begin with an 
initial statement of those portions of his philo- 
sophy which are less open to misinterpretation, 
and then proceed to the more debatable 
aspects. As often happens in all controversial 
topics, the prejudice created by one aspect of 
a philosopher’s thought has a tendency to 
prevent the critic from appreciating the pro- 
founder and more abiding truths expressed 
in the other portions. The move useful method 
of presenting his thought is, therefore, to keep 
aside all topics which may prejudice the 
reader’s mind long before he has opportunities 
for respecting the philosopher’s critical acute- 
ness and candour. Now, the first thing which 
we should like to emphasise in Green’s analysis 
of knowledge is his concessions to the realistic 
position. Lotze has somewhere remarked that 
the best interest of the idealist can be well 

79 
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served only when he begins his analysis as a 
realist. This is a remark which is perhaps 
nowhere more applicable than to Green's 
position. He begins with an emphatic repu- 
diation of the doctrine that ‘ there is no such 
thing as matter,’ or that ‘the external world 
is merely the creation of our own minds.’* A 
true idealist, for Green, does not dispute the 
realist’s belief that there is a real world quite 
independent of the fact that somebody happens 
to know it. Experience makes no difference 
to the real world. “ It is quite true,” he says, 
” that .... the object-matters of our knowledge 
do not come into being with the experience 
which I or any one may happen to have of 
them ” } we cannot “ suppose consciousness 
with its world to come into existence over and 
over again as this man or that becomes 
conscious,”^ It is impossible to conceive how 
a greater concession can be given to the real- 
istic position which rightly insists that know- 
ledge presupposes, and does not create, its 
objects. Green too urges almost in the same 
language; “The object, for instance, may 
be known .... as matter, but it is only so 
known in virtue of .... a manifestation of 

* H^oris, I, i>. 386. 

a liid., p. 487. 
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itself , . . . The object is an object only 
“in virtue of the manifestation,” Hence matter 
and motion, for instance, exist there whether 
we know them or not ; they are only manifested, 
not created, in being known. 

It is clear from this unambiguously ex- 
pressed opinion of Green that he fully recog- 
nised the truth of the realistic contention that 
knowledge reveals but does not construct its 
objects. “ It IS obvious that the facts of the 
world do not come into existence when this or 
that person becoinss acquainted with them ; 
and if Berkeley denied such an obvious fact, 
this was due to his false method of approaching 
experience which for him, as also for the 
s6-callod empiricists in general, is nothing 
more than “ a sequence of impressions, 
each qualified by residua of those which 
have preceded it.”J Bilt experience in the 
true sense of the term is “ the connected cons- 
ciousness of the world of facts ” ; and “ it 
is for lack of ” this distinction between these 
two senses of the term that “ the controversy 
between ‘ experimentalists ’ and their opponents 
has described so tcilious a circle, entxnglemont 
in which is the sure mark of a philosopher 

1 7btd., p. 3S7. 

2 Prolegomena, p. 3S. * 

3 Worhs, /. p. 460, 

11 
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who does not understand his business.” In fact, 
Berkeley’s early idealism “ was merely a cruder 
form of Hume’s.” And unless “ this doctrine 
was to efface ‘ spirit ’ as well as ‘ matter,’ he 
must modify it by the admission of a ‘thing’ 
that, was not an ‘ idea,’ and of which the ‘esse ’ 
was f)ercif)ere not percipi."^ 

It need hardly be pointed out that so far 
there is absolutely no difference between the 
realist’s attacks against Berkeley and those 
of the arch-idealist Green. Green at least would 
have no scruples in admitting with Alexander 
that the things do not “ owe their esse to their 
percipi''^ and that “ just as the silver must 
exist before it can be used as a shilling and 
impressed with the king’s efiBgy,” so the thing 
must exist before it can be known by the mind. 
It is only when the idealist undertakes a 
further analysis of the process of knowledge 
that the divergence between realism and ideal- 
ism emerges for the first time. Yet here, as 
we shall try to show below, much of the contro- 
versy is due to the use of ambiguous language 
and not to any essential difference in thought ; 
and the idealistic analysis, we believe, can be 
so restated in terms of a realistic philosophy as 

4 

^ Ibid., p. 151. 

Space, Time and Deity, II, p. 95, 
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to mitigate in a considerable measure tbe 
contrast which is generally supposed to exist 
between idealism and realism. By this, however, 
we do not mean to suggest that there is abso- 
lutely no difference between the two historically 
opposed schools of thought, or that the history 
of the controversy between idealism and realism 
has been merely a history of how eminent 
thinkers have misunderstood each other. On 
the contrary, it will be our aim to throw into a 
clearer relief the fundamental difference of 
principles which perhaps cannot be solved to 
the satisfaction of both. But, we are persuaded 
to believe, the realist as a rule entertains some- 
thing like a prejudice against any interpretation 
which professes to be idealistic, and so seeks 
to fight shy of everything that is uttered by the 
idealist in relation to the knowledge situation. 
The consequence is that their paths seem to 
diverge much earlier than they would have 
done if they had waited to try for a better 
understanding of each other. To this further 
analysis then wo must now address ourselves. 

The question, says Green, “ which Hume 
bequeathed to such of his successors as could 
read him aright ” may best be approached with 
the formula, ‘How is knowledge possible?’ 
When it is said in reply io the question that 
“ we have been taught most of it, but that 
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ultimitely, as our best psychologists teach, it 
results from the production of feeling in us by 
the external world and the registration of 
feeling in experience,” then “ it may seem 
strange to be told that no disciple of Kant or 
Hegel, who knows what he is about, would 
dispute the truth of the above answer, but only 
its sufficiency. The fact that there is a real 
external world of which through feeling we have 
a determinate experience, and that in this 
experience all our knowledge of nature is 
implicit, IS one which no philosophy disputes. 
The idealist merely asks for a further analysis 
of a fact wdiich he finds so far from simple.”^ 
It is not enough to say that “wo know because 
somcihing makes us know, for, the ‘something’ 
ii deiermmod as a ‘woild’ as ‘ real,’ and as 
‘ external,’ and as in some way refiecting itself in 
our experience.” Hence to say that it is useless 
to explain the possibility of knowledge and then 
to take everything at ‘ its face-value’ is, accord- 
ing to Grocn,to avoid the question of knowledge 
altogether. ‘Whether we think of the world 
as bo ng either a ‘ block universe ’ or as essen- 
tially a creative process, whether it be nothing 
better thin tho stage for the mad dance of 
electrons or a neier-ceasing flux of chaotic 
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seuse-data, whether it be a series of qualities 
emerging successively from the space-time ma- 
trix or simply the indeterminate and unforesee- 
able outburst of an elan vital, the question 
requiring an answer is — “ What are the condi- 
tions implied in the existence of such an object?” 
Now, our first impulse in answer to this ques- 
tion is to say that it is, if we may so put it, a 
question-begging problem; for, it assumes the 
exact point at issue, namely, that there are 
certain conditions on which the existence of the 
things depends, whereas the realist’s contention 
is that there is no such condition at all. The 
things are out there, self-existent and uncon- 
ditioned, and so to raise an impossible question 
is to forfeit the right to an answer. But in 
reality the question cannot be thus summarily 
dismissed. Bor, oven if it be granted that 
the things “ had an existence in fhemselves, or 
otherwise than as related to a consciousness, 
it would still not be by stick . . . (things, but by 
the things) which wo know,” that the possibility 
of existence has to be explained. “Nothing 
can bo known by help of reference to the 
unknown.’’^ 

The question, which of course is the old 
Kantian question, raised .by Green requires a 
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little explanation in view of the misinterpreta- 
tions to which it is obviously open. It is 
evidently not the question whether the things 
are independent of the knowing mind; that 
they are so has been already admitted. But 
to grant that the things are independent of 
the persons who happen to know them is not 
to commit oneself to the admission that the 
things are absolutely unconditioned. An ab- 
solutely unconditioned thing would be just the 
Kantian thing-in-itself of which nothing can be 
said, and which therefore cannot be appealed 
to in explanation of anything. The physical 
stimulus that is supposed to cause the sensa- 
tions, the space-time matrix, the elan vital, the 
law of gravitation, ether and electrons — none 
of these can be properly called a thiug-iii-itself, 
though all of them are surely independent ex- 
istences, in the sense that they had existed even 
when nobody experienced them. In this sense 
all that we can over know as existing is an 
idea or a phenomenon as distinct from what is 
not knowable at all. That is, though the things 
we know do not depend for their existence on 
the fact that somebody knows them, and so 
in this sense they are independent of the 
knowing mind, yet, ^all the determinations of 
the things are discovered only in the knowledge 
relation, so that the things which are referred to 
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in our explanations of the facts are necessarily 
determined in certain specific ways. 

It is of course a different question whether 
the things are really determined in those ways 
in which we have so far determined them ; but 
this does not affect the truth of the assertion 
that we have to determine them in certain 
specific ways in so far as they are referred to 
in explaining facts. Thus, for instance, in ex- 
plaining a sensation as the effect of the physical 
stimulus on the animal sentience, we have 
necessarily to determine the stimulus as a 
cause standing in a specific spatio-temporal 
relation to the animal, and apart from this 
determination it would be impossible to refer 
to the stimulus for explaining the sensation. 
Hence to insist that we can know only pheno- 
mena is not to degrade the things into mind- 
dependent appearances ; it is merely to indicate 
that things are what we know them to be. 
And we know them only by bringing them 
into relation to things other than themselves, 
and it follows consequently that to refer a fact 
to a thing-in-itsclf that cannot be determined 
in any way is to admit that the fact cannot be 
explained at all. This explains the repeated 
warnings of Green that we should not confuse 
the assertion that things, are independent of 
the knower’s experience at a particular time 
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with the other assertion that things are 
external to consciousness. 

With this explanation of the idealistic 
common-place that all wo can ever know is 
an idea or a phenomenon, we must return 
once more to Green’s statement of the difference 
between idealism and realism. Commonsensc, 
he points out, is “ rightly persuaded that real 
things are other than any feelings of ours or 
any judgments we may form about them^ 
it is further true in holding that “ the world 
which wo know ” is surely not “ one which 
begins and ends with the birth and death of 
individual man. ”2 So far the realist’s behef 
is never questioned by true idealism. The 
real difference between realism and idealism 
consists in this that while the former identifies 
‘ otherness ’ with ‘ externality,’ the latter insists 
on their difference. This is perhaps the clearest 
as well as the briefest expression of Green’s 
opinion on the vital question of realism versus 
idealism; but unfortunately it has been thrown 
into the background in contemporary controv- 
ersy, and then realism busies itself with expos- 
ing the fallacy of what is never accepted by a 
true idealist, and idealism exerts itself to 
defend what cannot, survive the realist’s re- 

1 Works, 1, p. 498. 

2 Works, II, p. 183. 
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peated attacks. But nothing can be gained by 
such irrelevant disputes, and to philosophise 
would be to undertake a wild-goose chase 
when abundant dialectical weapons are arrayed 
on both sides over something that is not in 
dispute. Let us then try to sec how far the 
idealistic distinction between otherness and 
externality is valid. 

A thing, it is pointed out, may be external An appa- 
to another thing, but nothing can be external tradiction. 
to consciousness ; or, as it is also sometimes 
put, externality is one of the relations whereby 
consciousness connects its objects and so nothing 
can be external to consciousness. Such expres- 
sions are found in abundance in the writings of 
Green; and if not rightly interpreted, they seem 
to be in flagrant contradiction with his other 
expressions that the world of objects is indepen- 
dent of the individual experience and that the 
objective things are not affected by the birth and 
death of individual man. But these two sets of 
expressions. Green suggests, are not difficult 
of reconciliation. We must quote at this place, 
in view of the misunderstanding to which 
Green’s arguments are liable, the entire passage 
in which he puts his position briefly. “ An 
object, in fact, is alwayS a relation, or con- 
geries of relations, and Sonsciousness is the 
only medium in which relations exist for us. 
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Whether they can exist otherwise is as idle a 
question as whether plants could grow without 
an atmosphere. It is quite true that the 
relations which form the object-matter o£ our 
knowledge do not come into being with the 
experience which I or any one may happen 
to have of them, but on the other hand, except 
as relations of what is relative to consciousness, 
they are simply nothing ; nor unless we suppose 
consciousness with its world to come into 
existence over and over again as this man or 
that becomes conscious, is tliero any difficulty 
in reconciling these two propositions. We are 
apt to speak of the world as reflecting itself in 
the mirror of consciousness, and the metaphor 
misleads us into imagining an existence of the 
world, apart from the reflection. We forget 
that while the mirrored object is related to 
our senses in many other ways than through 
its reflection in the mirror, it is only through 
consciousness that the world exists for us at 
all. Even the ‘ thing-in-itself,’ on examination, 
turns out to be simply a name for the unity 
of relation subsisting between all objects as 
a result of their being taken into the unity 
of consciousness ; in other words, of their 
becoming objects.”^ . 


1 Works /., p, 487, 
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This passagB may be interpreted in two 
different ways. Of these the more obvious inter- 
pretation is that an object, according to Green, 
is essentially related to consciousness and so has 
no existence or reduces itself to nothing when it 
is not related to consciousness. Consciousness, 
therefore, and the object are organically related 
with each other. As Green himself observes : 
“ I do not admit that the relation of object to 
Subject is truly described by saying that the 
object or non-ego is independent of, or external 
to, the subject or ego. I hold that the object 
has no real existence apart from the subject any 
more than the subject apart from the object.”^ 

It 'is added in another context that, according 
to his doctrine, the external matter of the exact 
sciences is “ unaffected,” “ except that ‘ exter- 
nality ’ has to be understood as of matter to 
matter, not of matter to thought, ‘ matter ’ and 
‘ externality ’ alike meaning certain relations 
which thought constitutes.”^ And so though 
it is tri’e that “the whole system of nature ” 
is something other than thought," yet, “relation 
to thought makes it what it is,” and conse- 
quently, “ but for thought it would not be.” 

If, however, this has to be regarded as the 
right interpretation of Green’s ultimate position, 

1 im., i>. 512. 

a Worfts p. 781. 
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then the realistic tendencies of his writings 
must necessarily be condemned as nothing more 
than a half-hearted concession to the common- 
sense view-point. We suppose, however, that 
Green was not really half-hearted, though his 
expressions are not always felicitous. Except 
on this supposition, one must admit that Green 
was concealing a difficulty which he saw but 
could not solve ; but in that case, we believe, 
ho would not have made a deliberate attempt 
to reconcile his view with the common-sense 
standpoint. 

What then is the true position of Green in 
respect of the realistic belief in an independent 
world of things ? He is emphatic on one point ; 
and it is this that the “ universe ” is not “ the 
creation of my own mind ” ; this is impossible, 
for, “ I only began to think twenty-five years 
ago ” and so it would be absurd to 
suppose that the universe comes into being 
“ with the experience which I or any one may 
happen to have ” of it. But, Green contends, 
it does not follow from this that the universe 
has a meaning except when it is within some- 
one’s experience. A universe that does not 
reveal itself to our thought, or which has no 
possibility of revealing itself in our experience, 
is only the unknowable thing-in-itself which is 

^ Loc, cit. 
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ultimately a contradiction in terms. But there 
is much in the universe which is yet unknown 
and unrevealed ; from this it does not follow 
that it does not exist, though it does follow that 
its existence has no meaning for us. Hence, 
as Green points out, “consciousness is the only 
medium ” in which the universe exists for us. 
As plants cannot grow without an atmosphere, 
so the universe, except as revealed in, or 
related to, consciousness, reduces itself to a 
mere “nothing”; “it is only through cons- 
ciousness that the world exists for us at all,” 
though, of course, it is not “ created by us.” 

Green’s entire merit, we submit, consists in 
thus reconciling the essential position of idea- 
lism with realism, though his language, as we 
have admitted, admits of two conflicting inter- 
pretations ; and avc may perhaps go further 
and admit that Green has sometimes argued, 
forgetting the other side of his position, that 
the universe does not exist at all when it is 
“ outside the thinking consciousness.” And in 
so far as he does so, he makes himself liable 
to the fallacy of ego-centric predicament. But 
a sympathetic view of a metaphysical position 
should not emphasise the slips of language and 
thought, and then it will be clear that what 
Green means to convey to his readers is that 
though the object-matters of our knowledge are 
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not SO dependent on our experience that they 
must come into being and vanish into non-exist- 
ence with the experience and non-experience 
respectively o£ them by us ; yet, “ it is only 
through consciousness that the world exists for 
us at all ” ; and even if the question “ whether 

the consciousness has anything to do 

with the establishment of the relations in which 
it conceives reality to consist ... is answered in 
the negative, there will still be an important 
sense in which understanding .... may be said 
to be the principle of objectivity.”^ For it is 
through understanding or consciousness ” that 
there is for m an objective world ; through it 
we coticeive an order of nature, with the unity 
of which we must reconcile our interpreta- 
tions of phenomena, if they are to be other than 
‘ subjective ’ illusions.” It is true that there 
are many things as yet unknown to us, and 
even our scientific knowledge of a tiny flower 
is merely a “ fragment of the real nature ” of 
the flower. Yet, “Facts related to those of 
which the percipient is aware in the object, but 
not yet known to him, can only be held to 
belong to the perceived object potentially or in 
some anticipatory sense, in so far as upon a 
certain development jof intelligence, in a direc- 


1 Prolegotnena, p. T8. 
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tion which it does not rest with the will of the 
individual to follow or no, they will become 
incorporated with it.^ 

If we restate Green’s position in language 
more acceptable to the realistic attitude of 
mind, it will come to something like the 
following. The things exist there independent 
of our knowledge of them ; or, the things 
antedate and postdate knowledge. But the 
things are revealed to us, not while wo gaze 
passively at the world; revelation presup- 
poses, on the contrary, a function of thought, 
which interprets the cruder knowledge of sense 
further and further, and makes the world 
reveal itself to us. Thus the real world is in 
the process of being communicated to us. 
Through the different sciences of physics and 
chemistry, psychology and anthropology, we are 
trying to understand the world in its diverse 
aspects. So the world could not exist for us, it 
could not reveal itself to us, if we had no inter- 
preting thought. Knowledge is the med'um 
through which alone the Reality expresses 
itself. It also follows from this that nothing 
can have any meaning for us which is not 
statable in terms of knowledge. When, for 
instance, we speak of matter as affecting the 
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mind and producing therein certain sensations, 
we have to determine that matter in certain 
ways, otherwise the term matter reduces itself 
to a nonsensical sound only. Take away from 
our conception of matter all the different deter- 
minations under which it is thought, and 
matter reduces itself to nothing for us. In this 
sense then the world is sustained by knowledge 
or consciousness. The apparent absurdity of 
the position disappears if we remember that 
we are always speaking of the inown world in 
this context. 

An This again is the meaning of the idealistic 

tatton oE phrase that the subject-object relation is uni- 
{ectJbject ''^’®rsal, Tliis phrase, we think, need not mean 
rtiation. that the world cannot exist without an All- 
Ivnower or a Universal Subject as has been 
often supposed ; and a philosopher who would 
leave the question of the Universal Subject as 
a problem open to debate, as Green suggests 
in the passage quoted above, could still see 
the necessity of the position under consider- 
ation. For the moment we refuse to be 
satisfied with the vague belief that the world 
somehow or other exists there, and raise the 
question, how the world is known to us as a 
world at all with its distinctions between matter 
and mind, reality and* illusion, our answers will 
be always in terms of those determinations 
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which imply the subject-object relation. As 
thus interpreted, there does not seem to be any 
essential difference between the traditional 
idealist and those critics of idealism who, in 
spite of the admission of the perfect ration- 
ality of the universe, hasten to distinguish 
their doctrine from what they think to be 
the doctrine of idealism proper. “ The true 
meaning,” E. Caird points out, “ of the re- 
flexion that objects exist only for a subject 
is, not that objects are reducible to the sensa- 
tions through which we know them, but that 
we know no objects except those which are 
relative to a self, which therefore require to 
be contemplated in that relation in order that 
their true nature may be seen.”* In fact, when 
we get rid of the false notion that to admit 
the necessity of a self is to reduce the object 
to the position of a mind-dependent sensation, 
the universality of the subject-object relation, 
which is generally supposed to be a peculiaily 
idealistic tenet, will be taken as the basis of 
every true philosophy, whether realistic or 
idealistic. The paths of the realist will of 
course diverge in the long run from that of 
the idealist, but not at such an early stage 
of the journey. 

I The Critical Philosophy, 1. p, 42Q, 
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This is perhaps the right place to consider 
another widespread misapprehension which 
afflicts even some of the best thinkers of our 
time. Professor R. B. Perry has been credited 
with the genius of Kant for having invented 
the phrase ego-centric predicament to indicate 
the basic fallacy of the idealistic position, in 
so far as it depends for its validity on the 
impossibility of conceiving things unconceived, 
Berkeley, for instance, insists in the Dialogue 
that he is content to put the whole of his position 
on one single issue. “ I£ you can conceive it 
possible for any mixture or combination of quali- 
ties, or any sensible object whatever, to exist 
without the mind, then I will grant it actually 
to be so.” But as it is a contradiction to talk of 
a thing which is imcoticsived, and that 
which is conceived must necessarily be in the 
mind, it is impossible to conceive, say, a house or 
a tree existing independent and out of all minds 
whatsoever. This, as the realist has no difficulty 
in pointing out, is simply the ego-centric predica- 
ment. “Granted that whatever we find to exist 
is an object which we perceive or think, does 
it follow that those objects cannot exist except 
in relation to perceiving or thinking . . . ? 

1 Prof, HoernI4, Idealism, p, 92. Prof. Perry’s 
own criticism is given .in his Present Philosophical 
Tendencies, chapter vi 
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Similarly, Prof. Pringle-Pattison thinks that 
this mentalistic doctrine of Berkeley is essen- 
tially circular, for all that Berkeley can 
prove by this argument is that the things 
“ cannot exist in the knowledge relation without 
implying a mind or ego, and also that we cannot 
say anything about them except as known, so 
that out of that relation they are to us, in a 
Kantian phrase, as good as nothing at all. But 
this method of approach cannot possibly prove 
that they do not exist out of that relation ; 
it cannot prove Berkeley’s thesis that being- 
in-that- relation constitutes their existence. On 
the contrary, we should all say, prima facie, 
that being known makes no difference to the 
existence of anything real.” This mentalistic 
argument. Prof. Pringle-Pattison urges, under- 
lies the All-Knower doctrine which is also 
suggested by Berkeley himself, “ But if 
knowledge has the same meaning in the two 
cases, the existence of a thing can no more 
dep?nd on God’s knowing it than on my 
knowing it.”^ 

Here perhaps we come upon one of the 
instances in which the saying is true that meantag. 
the philosophers are notorious for meaning 
what they do not say and saying what they do 


J The Idea of God, p, 192. 
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not mean. Because, when rightly interpreted, 
there does not seem to be any essential 
difference between the meanings of the 
mentalists and their critics. The mentalist, 
at least of the transcendental variety, would 
have, so far as we can see, no hesita- 
tion in accepting Prof. Pringle-Pattison as 
one of the clearest exponents of his argu- 
ment ; for, it does not purport to prove anything 
more than that wo cannot say anything 
about the things “ except as known,” “ so 
that out of that relation they are as good 
as nothing at all ” ; which, therefore, as 
Caird says in the passage already quoted, 
“ require to be contemplated in that relation in 
order that their true nature may be seen.” 
The things no doubt exist whether they are 
in the knowledge relation or not, but their true 
nature can be discovered only in that relation, 
otherwise they are as good as nothing for us. 
Hence, rightly understood, the ego-centric pre- 
dicament can be denied, not by the realist who 
accepts the existence of determinate things 
in the w'orld, but by the agnostic for whom the 
real things are never known, because they 
are either determined in different ways 
from those in which they are determined m 
the knowledge relation, or they are not at all 
determined in themselves; but as to know is 
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to determine, the things-in-themselves can never 
be known. Nothing less than absolute scepticism 
about the efiBciency of knowledge is implied in 
any theory that seeks to escape from the ego- 
centric predicament ; and so, we confess, it has 
always been a matter of great surprise to us 
how this could possibly be accepted by a 
number of accomplished thinkers as a peculiar 
fallacy of the idealistic position alone. 

There is no doubt a ring of absurdity about 
the assertion that the things cannot exist 
except in relation to the self ; but it is no less 
absurd to think that any serious thinker could 
have meant by this that they can exist only 
while a mind, either finite or infinite, knows 
them. That the understanding is the principle of 
objectivity, as Green sees clearly, remains true 
“ whether the consciousness has anything to do 
with the establishment of the relations in which 
it conceives reality to consist ” or not, and so 
the truth of that doctrine is not essentially con- 
nected with the truth of the theory of the Uni- 
versal Ego. Berkeley’s thesis then that ‘being-in 
that-relation constitutes their existence ’ can 
only mean that ‘ being-in-that-relation consti- 
tutes their only intelligible existence. Or, as 
Green again puts it, the external world is 
‘other’ than any feelings of ours or any 
judgments we may form about them, but they 
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cannot be ‘ external’ to consciousness ; to think 
so is to mistranslate otherness into externality. 
T his again is essentially the Kantian position 
that the possibility of experience is the supreme 
principle by reference to which alone the 
objective validity of the categories can be 
proved, and that whatever lies beyond experi- 
ence is only the thing-in-itself that cannot be 
determined by any of the categories. 

We may now incidentally see, in the light of 
these considerations, the real meaning of 
Green’s assertion, repeated with tiresome uni- 
formity, that it is the relations which constitute 
objectivity, or, as it is sometimes put more 
extremely, the objects are mere congeries of 
relations. What it really means is that 
nothing can be known as an object Avhich is 
void of all determinations; that is, if we drop all 
determinations from the notion of an object, 
it reduces itself to something which is as good 
as nothing for us. “ The first step in know- 
ledge is to connect one appearance with another, 
as forming one object or apparent thing ; to 
identify appearances. This is done by institut- 
ing relations between them — relations which 
doubtless really exist, but which for us as 
sentient are not — and this is to condition them. 
The next step is to connect objects thus formed, 
in other words to condion, by mutual rela- 
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tions, the conditions of the first appearan- 
ces. All knowledge is a continuation of this 
process. To think is to condition, and to con- 
dition is to think.”^ The mediating thought, 
that is, by connecting one appearance with 
another, makes knowledge definite, and this 
would be impossible for a creature that has 
only sentience and no thought. For a purely 
sentient creature, the world with its definitely 
determined things, with its distinctions between 
things and things, illusions and reality, the hal- 
lucinatory and the veridical, could not exist. 
Hence “ thought, as consciousness of determina- 
tion by relations, is necessary to constitute the 
object of intuition.”^ Two points need be noted 
here. On the one hand. Green insists that to 
know an object is to relate it to something else, 
both of which receive mutual determination 
through that relation, so that one cannot be 
fully understood except with reference to the 
other. Every object has many such determina- 
tions which constitute its reality; and conversely, 
the purely undetermined object is as good as 
nothing for us. 

The second point of Green’s contention is 
that everything has a nature of its own which 


1 Works, II, p. 289, 

2 Ibid., p. 17h 
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is gradually revealed to us througli these pro- 
gressive determinations, within the ‘ knowledge 
relation ’ ; as our knowledge grows, the real 
thing manifests itself to us more and more. 
That is, though the things out of the know- 
ledge relation exist as completely deter- 
mined, our knowledge develops from the less 
determined to the more determined; consequent- 
ly, though it is true that we are always in 
direct contact with the real things, yot there 
is a process of communication which makes 
our knowledge only potentially real at a parti- 
cular stage. From this standpoint, Green says 
that “the objects are thus real, but only 
in themselves ; for the subject learning to 
know they are so only potentially not actually. 
For him the beginning of knowledge is merely, 
‘ there is something,’ in other words, his first 
idea is of ‘ mere being ’ ; this ‘ something ’ 
gradually becomes further qualified,”' and so 
on. This being the process of gradual revela- 
tion of the object to us, thought is the essential 
medium through which the things are to be 
known. 

This analysis of the knowledge process, so 
profound and suggestive has been attacked 
mainly from two sl^andpoints. First, one of 


1 im., p. 193. 
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the most reiterated criticisms agaisst Green is 
that he seeks in vain to reconstruct the living 
concrete reality by means of a system of 
abstract relations. It is needless to delineate 
all the endless variety of forms in which this 
criticism has appeared, and it would be unpro- 
fitable as well as unnecessary to reproduce the 
whole controversy at this place. What is, 
however, clear from our discussion so far is 
that the so-called ‘ living concrete reality ’ is 
neither denied nor under-estimated in this 
analysis. If by the concrete reality is meant 
our feelings and passions, desires and aversions, 
they are certainly real ; but, as Green himself 
is careful to point out, “We must always 
bear in mind that when certain writers speak 
of the ‘ unreality of mere feeling,’ they mean 
feeling as it would be for a merely feeling 
consciousness.”^ That is, though the feeling 
can be felt by the merely feeling conscious- 
ness, if such a mind exists at all, it could not 
refer the feeling to its real conditions and thus 
know it in its actual reality. There is of course 
a kind of reality in the feeling as /«//, but to 
know it scientifically is to refer it to its cause or 
its effect, and thus to make our knowledge con- 
crete by referring the feeling to those conditions 

• 

1 Works, II., p. 177, 
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under which alone it really exists. In this 
sense, the most intense feeling may give us 
the meagrest knowledge, in so far as the con- 
ditions under which alone it really exists are 
not known. The feeling, like every other event 
of the world, has itsown conditions ; and as the 
knowledge of the physical world advances 
through the determination of the physical events 
according to certain relations, and as through 
such determinations the events are revealed to 
us ; so here, the felt feeling reveals its nature 
through the interpreting function of thought 
which refers it to its conditions. Regarded in 
this light, the feeling does not become less 
concrete by being reconstructed through rela- 
tions ; it is rather the relations which invest the 
feeling as merely felt with that conc^eteno•^s 
which belongs to it as an existent fact. It is 
true that the feeling can be felt even when we 
know very few of the relations inwhichit really 
stands ; for instance, “ I may be acquainted 
with my tooth-ache and this knowledge may be 
as complete as knowledge by acquaintance 
ever can be . , . without knowing its ‘ nature.’ 
But is it possible to deny that my tooth-ache 
has a nature on account of which it is different 

^ Mr, B. Russell, The Problems 0/ Philosophy, 
p. 226 . 
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from other things in the world ? To be merely 
acquainted is to know very little about the 
thing, and the dentist’s knowledge of my tooth- 
ache, however indirect, is much fuller and 
hence more concrete than my knowledge of 
it by acquaintance. If my tooth-ache had no 
real ‘ nature ’ which is known only to the 
dentist, it would be absolutely extravagant 
on my part to pay him for the cure. 

The fact then seems to be that when Green 
says that mere sensation or mere feeling 
“is in truth a phrase that represents no 
reality,” he does not mean to resolve the 
feeling into a complex of thought-relations. 
The ‘ unreality of mere feeling,’ as he himself 
sees, means only that a feeling “ as it would 
be for a merely feeling consciousness ” gives no 
real knowledge of those conditions under which 
alone it exists as a real fact. It is the scientific 
knowledge alone which, by referring the 
feeling to its conditions, gives us its real nature. 
So knowledge in the form of feeling has been 
always distinguished from intellectual know- 
ledge proper,^ and Green in minimizing the 
reality of feeling need not mean anything more 
than this that feeling cannot give us a know- 
ledge of the world as an fnterrelated whole. 

• 

1 See, for instance, Bosanquet’s Essentials of 
Logic, p, 22. 
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The result then which we arrive at under 
the guidance of Green may he summarised as 
follows. There is a real world of things which we 
do not create but discover through experience. 
Thi‘; experience, however, does not exist while 
wc passively receive the sense-data. It implies 
the interpreting function of thought through 
which that which would otherwise be a mere 
play of unrecognisable throiig of sense-data on 
our animal sentience receives articulation, and 
in this sense thought is the real revealer of the 
world to us. The world could not be revealed 
if wo had only felt and not also thought. Xow, 
the further point which we shall try to estab- 
lish is that the function of thought involves 
certain ideals that are organic to our intelli- 
gence, so every intellectual interpretation pre- 
supposes the reality of those ideals which can- 
not be separated from the reality of the world. 
But before we proceed to the elucidation of 
this further point, it may be useful to show, by 
reference to some of the recent philosophical doc- 
trines, that Green’s concessions to realism are by 
no means peculiar to his position alone. Every 
thinker, howsoever idealistic in the long run, 
accepts the realistic contention as essentially 
valid. To this then we turn in the next chap- 
ter, which will incidentally throw light on some 
other controversial topics of the present day. 



CHAPTER V 

Knowledge and Reality. 


In the last chapter we have raised the pro- 
blem of subject-object relation and have indicat- 
ed the impossibility of escaping from the ego- 
centric predicament, rightly understood. We 
have further seen that the ego-centric predica- 
ment by itself does not decide the isfsue^^between 
idealism and realism, and that the absolutist 
arguments in support of the doctrine of an All- 
Knower are not organically connected with those 
which go to prove the inseparability of the 
subject and the object implied in all knowledge 
and experience. Nothing is, howovor, farther 
from our thought than the suggestion that 
these two types of arguments arc never mixed 
up in the writings of the absolutists. On 
the contrary, we believe that they always 
tend to run into each other in their works, 
and it is this which is largely responsible for 
the halting appreciation they have generally 
received at the hands of those who are 
realistically inclined in^ their attitude to the 
common £acts of life. All that we claim to 
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have shown is that certain tendencies are not 
wanting in the most thorough-going monists 
of our time to dissociate these arguments from 
each other, and so it is not at all necessary for 
one who sees the universality of the subject- 
object relation to accept also the doctrine 
of the All-Knower. And historically, there 
have been philosophers who accept the duality, 
as distinct from dualism, of experience without 
rejecting their pluralistic beliefs. Now, in 
view of the importance of this relation, it 
is necessary to consider some of the attempts 
at restating the cognitive relation and 
the discussions it has given rise to. This will 
indicate on the one hand that the realistic 
contentions cannot be, and in fact have not 
been, disputed by the true idealists ; and on 
the other hand it will incidentally clear up the 
real issues that divide idealism from realism. 

According to our interpretation of the 
subject-object relation, as developed in the last 
chapter, the things, though they cannot be 
known except in the knowledge relation, are 
independent of the fact that somebody knows 
them, and in this sense they are independent 
of experience. To many, this may appear as 
amounting to the rejection of the idealistic 
standpoint altogether,- for, it may be thought, 
jf there is anything that forms the central 
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core of idealism, it is this that nothing exists 
independent of experience. Now, we have 
already seen that Green’s thoughts are not 
entirely opposed to this conclusion of ours. 
But the same conclusion may be further con- 
firmed by the doctrines of the eminent idealists 
of a more recent age. And as Bosanquet 
and Bradley are the two idealists who have 
exercised a decisive influence on the contem- 
porary tendencies of thought, we must turn 
for a moment to their systems. 

As in the case of Green, so here, again, 
we may start with a statement of the realistic 
concessions of Bosanquet and Bradley. Bosan- 
quet welcomes Dr. Moore’s view that “ the 
Idealist is in the wrong if he maintains that 
particular things in space are in themselves 
altogether different from what they look like to 
us ; ” and he thinks that this realistic contention 
has never been denied by Plato and Hegel, or 
by T. H. Green, Nettleship and Bradley. “ You 
do not make the world;” it is emphatically 
urged, “ it communicates your nature to you, 
though in receiving this you are an active 
organ of the world itself.”^ Absolutism, he 
further remarks, has a decisive agreement with 
neo-realism over against, the neo-idealism of 


Abso'u- 
tism and 
realism. 


^ Contemporary Philosophy, p. 3. 
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Cro3e aad G3ntib, iu so far as “ Nature in 
its concreteness and beauty ”, for neo-realism 
and absolutism alike, “ is real, and is real, 
as wc know and value it, and is not created 
by our thinking.”^ It is, again, observed in 
another coatext: “ When I use the word 
‘ red ’ I do not refer to or mean my idea 
of red considered as my idea, though I do 
mean red as I understand it by help of my 
idea. When I use the word, I mean a colour, 
a quality of surface, or at least of light, 
which I represent to myself by help of one 
or more rods which I have seen, but which 
I think of as not dependent either for being 
or for quality on my happening to know it.”^ 
Similarly, “ the sun means the sun ; and what- 
ever that may be, it is not anything merely 
in my mind, . . . not a psychical fact in my 
individual history, 

^ The defect of neo-realism then, according to 
Bosanquet, does not consist in its insistence on 
the independent nature of the physical facts 
of the fact that somebody knows it. The real 
defect of the neo-realistie analysis of knowledge 
is rather to be found in its failure to realise that 

1 Ihid., p. 127. 

2 Logic, I., p, n. 

* Ibid., p. 73, 
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“ the things of normal apprehension cannot be 
regarded as self-contained existents composed 
within themselves of the qualities which we find 
belonging to them.”‘)Here absolutism is in 
relative agreement with critical realism, and 
so f^r parts company with neo realism ; and 
the cr itical realist is, therefore, in the right 
when he urges, over against the neo-realist, 
that the group of qualities, if separated “from 
the context of percipients and of other things ”, 
would be “a mass of contradictions —of incon- 
sistent magnitudes, figures, colours,- tempera- 
tures, and the like.” But thought cannot 
accept the perceived things to be ultimately 
real in so far as they are riddled with con- 
tradictions ; consequently, the things as viewed 
by the neo-realist, cannot supply, as the critical 
realist rightly points out, “the physical objects 
demanded by science as the members of an 
existent world.” 

[ On the other hand, the defect of critical 
realism, consists, not in its insistence on tlie 
independent existence of the object as it conceives 
it, but in its supposition that the “ content,” 
or “ essences,” or “ quality group,” can never 
and in no degree be identified with the existent 
or the physical object. The object, according 

1 Contemporcfr^ Philosophy, p, 129. 
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to this doctrine, is “ a mere existent, a bare 
‘ that ’ which though sole object of thought, 
presents to thought no features that can be 
thought about.”^ “ This, then,” it is concluded, 
“the absolute severance of truth and reality as 
opposed to their relative identity, is the point 
of divergence between Critical Eealism and 
Absolutism.”-^ 

Bosanquet’s position so far, we believe, is 
quite clear and needs no comment. He is in 
fact in complete agreement with our contentions 
as developed in the last chapter. The world 
of knowledge, for him, is independent of tlie 
event of knowing. The contentions of the neo- 
realist as well as of the critical realist are 
true in so far as they insist on the independence 
J of the world of the fact that I happen to know 
it. But the former goes wrong when he, not 
content with the assertion that the world is 
independent of knowledge, proceeds further to 
describe the things as atomic existences full of 
contradictory qualities ; similarly, the latter is in 
the wrong when he sunders the * what ’ entirely 
from the ‘ that ’, and fails to see that whatever 
is real must reveal itself in knowledge, though 
it is not created in the process of knowledge. 
* 

1 lUd., p. 133. - 

a md., p. 137, 
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It is only the thing-in-itself that cannot be 
revealed, and it cannot be revealed because 
it contradicts itself and so cannot be even 
thought to be anything. But the things cannot 
be in their ultimate nature unthinkable ; on 
the contrary, they are what thought comes to 
affirm them to be. As Bosanquet himself 
remarks, Reality “may be defined as the object 
affirmed by thought.”^ On the other hand, 
thought may be described as essentially “ an 
effort to define the universe by meanings 
adequately conditioned ; to reconstruct the unity 
of the real in ideal or discursive form.”^ 

Our difficulty in following Bosanquet, how- 
ever, begins when he, not content with 
observing that thought is the medium in which 
Reality reveals itself, goes further to emphasise 
that self-revelation is “ essential and inherent 
in the real, whose nature apart from it is 
self-contradictory.”^ This, in plain language, 
seems to mean that the real world cannot 
exist at all if it is not thought of or 
known, though not by my mind or your mind, 
yet by a mind. Here obviously we are back 
to Berkeley, and then objective idealism 


The men- 
talistic 
tendency 
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idealism 


1 Contemporary Philosophy, p. 51. 

2 Implication and Lineqr Inference, p. 149. 

3 Logic, II. p. 307. , 
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becomes essentially Berkeleian idealism in 
exoelsis. It is, however, one thing to insist that 
things are what we come to know them to be, 
and so they have no meaning that is not statable 
in terms of knowledge ; but it is an entirely 
different matter when it is contended that things 
cannot exist at all when they are not within 
knowledge, or when they do not exist for a self. 
We need not multiply quotations to show that 
Bosanquetis anxious to maintain both these posi- 
tions. And in so far as he does it, his insight, 
we are inclined to believe, is distinctly less ten- 
able than that of Green who clearly sees that 
thought is the principle of objectivity, and that 
this remains true whether or not the conscious- 
ness has anything to do with the establishment 
of the relations in which it conceives reality to 
consist. 

In fact, the revelatory character of know- 
ledge loses all its meaning if knowledge itself 
be a part of what is revealed. It is true that 
“the universe is undoubtedly the object of 
apprehension and knowledge prior to them 
and determining them.” But it does not 
follow from this that the universe cannot 
be “complete as a whole apart from appre- 
hension, still less, of course, from experience.* 


1 Logic, II. p, 313. 
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Far less does it follow that “ the mind is a 
constituent of a living and self-determining 
real.” But we need not press the point further 
in the present context, beyond remarking that 
revelation necessarily implies something which 
is revealed as well as something to which it is 
revealed, and so it becomes unintelligible 
in proportion to the obliteration of their 
distinction. 

We may stop here to consider a difficulty in 
our position as so far defined. Is it possible, 
it may be asked, to separate existence from 
meaning ? If the independent world has a 
meaning only in so far as it exists for 
the mind, then it appears to follow that the 
world when existing apart from the mind 
reduced itself to an unmeaning thing-in-ilself. 
To put it in another form, if it is admitted 
that the world has no meaning except 
within knowledge, or except as it exists 
for a self, should it not be further admitted 
that it must always exist for a self on pain of 
being reduced to a thing-in-itself ? Most of 
the idealists would perhaps reply in the affirma- 
tive.* And it is just here that we fail to follow 
them. An unmeaning existence, we reply, is an 
existence that has not yet been realised in 
knowledge ; whereas the ’thing-in-itself is not 
unmeaning in this sense. The latter, as we 
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have already explained, is unknowable and 
unthinkable, because it is indeterminable. 
That which is ex hypothesi out of all relations 
to things other than itself, would be a mere 
being which is equal to nothing. On the other 
hand, an unmeaning existence is nothing in- 
determinable, only we do not know how it is 
determined, and so have no notion of the way 
in which it exists. 

Our position, it is hoped, will gain in 
authority as well as clearness if we make a brief 
reference to the view of a thinker who is justly 
respected all over the world as one of the 
profoundest idealists of our time, and whose 
explicit assertions seem to go against our 
contention. Mr. Harold H. Joachim, in his 
monumental work, seems to have subjected the 
realistic belief to a very searching and damaging 
criticism. The whole of the second chapter of 
“ The Nature of Truth ” is apparently devoted 
to the refutation of the assumption that expe- 
riencing makes no difference to the facts, which 
is sometimes taken to be “ the fundamental 
postulate of all Logic,” and with the refutation 
of this assumption is also refuted the realistic 
belief in independent entities. But, we believe, 
Mr. Joachim’s arguments, rightly interpreted, do 
not contradict our conclusion. On the contrary, 
jt is made all the more clear in consecjuence 
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of his criticism of the false notions of 
independence. “ We do not make or alter truth 
by our thinking,” he admits, “ any more than 
we make or alter goodness by our conduct, or 
beauty by our love or by our artistic endeavours. 
Truth is discovered, and not invented ; and its 
nature is unaflfected by the time and process 
of discovery and careless of the personality of 
the discoverer. It is to this independent entity 
that the judgment of this or that person must 
conform if he is to attain truth. Correspondence 
of his thinking with this ‘ reality ’ is truth for 
This may rightly be regarded as the 
fundamental postulate of all Logic ; but this 
account of the reality, as is pointed out further, 
represents only one side of the matter, and 
it will lead to confusion in the long run if 
it is not also remembered that “ truth is actual 
as true thinking, goodness lives in the volitions 
and actions of men, and beauty has its being 
in the love of its worshippers and the creative 
activity of the artist. Truth, goodness, and 
beauty, in short, appear in the actual world 
and exist in finite experience . . . Doubtless it 
is irrelevant to the nature of truth whether 
/ know it or you. Truth is independent of 
the process by which I come to know it, and 


1 The Nature of Truth, 20, 
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is unaffected by the time at which I know it. 
But yet this independent truth itself, whose 
nature holds aloof from the conditions of its 
‘ existence f or me ’ . . . lives and has its being 
in the judgments of finite minds.” So far, 
if we understand Mr. Joachim’s contentions 
aright, there is nothing incorrect in the 
description of the conditions under which I 
claim truth for my judgment. “ But the ‘cor- 
respondence-notion’ attempts to render this 
description more precise by offering a definite 
theory as to the nature of the test which my 
judgment must satisfy if it is to be true.’’^ And 
so all the diflSiculties of the theory of corres- 
pondence arise, not from its definition of truth 
but from the test it offers. 

It is not necessary for our present purpo&e 
to explain in detail the coherence theory of 
truth ; the only point of interest for us in Mr. 
Joachim’s position is that he, on the one hand, 
has nothing to say against the independence of 
truth which wo discover and do not create. 
And, on the other hand, he justly urges that the 
independent truth remains as good as nothing 
for us till it exists in our experience, and inter- 
preted in terms of our knowledge. It is true 
that Prof, Joachim insists here more on the 


1 Ibid., p. 24. 
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independence of truth than on that of reality; 
but his discussion, we believe, is invaluable for 
clearing up the meaning of independence, even 
when we are thinking, not of the independent 
truth, but of reality. Moreover, truth, as 
llosanquot rightly remarks, has no meaning 
unless it is reality and unless it is in the form 
of ideas.* 

In the light of this explanation, it may now Tiie 
be easy to understand the real meaning and ponden’ce 
force of the arguments directed against the {ead^to 
position that experiencing makes no difference 
to the facts. This assumption would be perfect- 
ly harmless if it had meant only that the facts 
are independent of our experience. But it is 
generally associated with a particular theory ac- 
cording to which knowledge consists in the percep- 
tion of agreement or disagreement between two 
factors, one of which is within experience and the 
other without experience. As thus taken, all the 
perplexities involved in the theory of represent- 
ative perception, as pointed out by the philoso- 
phers from Berkeley onward remain unsolved. 

And no philosopher, we believe, can successfully 
answer the charge brought against the repre- 
sentative theory by Berkeley, namely, that wa 

cannot compare the portrait with the original 

• 

* Implication, p. 148, 
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when the latter is tx hypothesi always outside 
experience. Hence it is futile to defend the 
correspondence theory which must in some 
form or other appeal to the facts outside 
experience for the perception of the correspond- 
ence. In fact, the main arguments of the 
idealists have been always directed against this 
false theory of correspondence that implies a 
reference to what is supposed to be external to 
experience in the sense that it can never be 
within experience, and which therefore, as 
Mr. Joachim puts it, “ may be anything you 
please ” ; for, as it is supposed to be beyond all 
possibility of experience “ it remains beyond all 
and any knowledge, and is a mere name for 
nothing,” it is even beyond the possibility of 
refutation. 

It, however, seems extremely incredible that 
any thinker, with Berkeley’s remarks staring 
in his face, can seriously accept the correspond- 
ence theory in the sense in which Descartes 
and Locke defended it. But it is questionable 
how far the theory can be so reformulated as 
to avoid all reference to the unknown and the 
unknowable, in so far as it is offered as a 
theory about the nature of the test which true 
knowledge must satisfy. The reason however 
why the idealistic analysis of the knowledge 
situation has not met with universal acceptance 
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is perhaps to be found in the false apprehension 
that the admission of the universality of the 
subject-object relation must go together with 
the reduction of the entire world of reality to 
purely mind-dependent ideas. But, as we have 
already tried to make tolerably clear, when it 
is insisted that all things are within the know- 
ledge relation, and, as such, implies a subject, 
the implication is not that the things do not 
exist when nobody knows them ; it only means 
that the manner in which they exist, and the 
relations that obtain among them, would be 
nothing /or us if they were different from 
what are realized or realizable in the know- 
ledge relation. Indeed to admit that the things 
outside the subject-object relation are different 
from what they are within that relation, or 
that they have conditions of existence unrealiz- 
able in the knowledge relation would be to 
contradict oneself ; for, the difference could be 
known only in so far as both the terms of 
difference are within experience. So nothing is 
gained by reference to the unknowable. More- 
over, the admission of an intrinsic difference 
between the things as they are known and as 
they are in themselves must ultimately lead one 
to a state of despair of knowledge and reasoning; 
for, the concepts we use in'describing the things 
must possess on the one hand definite meanings ; 
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and on the other hand these meanings must 
have objective reference. This however does 
not exLlude the possibility of changes in the 
meanings of the concepts under the stress of 
progressive analysis ; what it implies is that 
the concepts must have determinate meanings 
even when knowledge is adequate, and so the 
determinateness in the concepts involved in 
perfect knowledge is just the determinateness 
of the real world that expresses itself through 
the concepts. When the meanings are changed, 
it is not simply a question of arbitrary defini- 
tion in what direction the changes should be 
made. The changes are always dictated by the 
world which we endeavour to know. 

There seems to be, however, another reason 
why the idealistic analysis of the knowledge 
situation is not acceptable even to many ac- 
complished thinkers of rare merit. As we have 
admitted above, the idealist’s expressions 
admit of two different interpretations. On the 
one hand, he takes infinite pains to confirm 
the ordinary realistic thesis that the things 
are independent of the fact that a mind experi- 
ences them. On the other hand, he also seems 
to suggest that they can exist only while they 
are experienced by a subject, either finite 
or infinite. To avoid misunderstanding, it 
is, however, necessary to distinguish clearly 
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between the assertion that things are knowable 
and that things exist only while they are 
known. Agnosticism is necessarily involved in 
the denial of the former assertion ; but one may 
deny the latter as well as agnosticism as equally 
false. It is true that nothing can be said 
about a thing except in terms of thought or 
experience, but this fact by itself does not prove 
that the thing exists only while there is a 
subject to experience it ; all that it does prove 
is that the thing outside experience must have 
those characteristics that it is found to possess 
within experience, or that the thing reveals 
its real nature within experience, and this is 
but the faith of reason in itself. No doubt 
there are thinkers who appear to confuse the 
one position with the other, and argue that 
because there is no difference in our descriptions 
of a thing completely outside experience and 
of a naught, so all things must be within 
experience. But if our previous explanations 
be correct, then, these two positions may be • 
kept separate from each other, and so he who 
accepts the necessity of the one position need 
not necessarily commit himself to the other. 
Ilouce it has been our endeavour in these 
pages to separate the, arguments that have 
been advanced in support of the contention 
that the thing reveals itself in experience from 
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those that go to lend countenance to the 
presumption of a Universal Subject or an 
Eternal Consciousness, 

In view of the exaggerated notions that still 
prevail about the difference of the idealistic 
from the realistic contentions, it may be usefulto 
point out at this place that the correspondence 
theory rightly understood is not entirely op- 
posed to the idealistic analysis of the knowledge 
situation. It is never denied by a true idealist 
that our knowledge in so far as it is true 
must correspond to a reality that we do not 
create but discover, so that it is a matter 
of revelation as distinct from construction in 
the literal sense of the term. There is no 
doubt a constructive activity of thought involved 
in knowledge through which alone, as we shall 
see later more clearly, the world reveals itself 
to us ; but this does not mean that the cons- 
tructive activity of thought is identical with 
the creative activity of imagination. On the 
contrary, there is always in knowledge a 
reference to something which is there to be 
discovered in relation to which the truth and 
falsity of a judgment is determined. “No 
distinction between truth and falsity” it is 
emphatically observed by an eminent idealist, 
“ can exist unless, in .the act or state which 
claims truth, there is a reference to something 
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outside psychical occurrence in the course of 
ideas. As the claim to be true is made by every 
judgment in its form, there can be no judg- 
ment without some recognition of a difiference 
between psychical occurrences and the system 
of reality. That is to say, there is no judgment 
unless the judging mind is more or less aware 
that it is possible to have an idea which is 
not in accordance with reality.”^ The idea, that 
is, may either be “ in accordance with reality ” 
or at variance with it ; and it is only when 
the idea is in accordance with or corresponds to, 
the reality that it is true. 

But the real defect of the correspondence 
.theory consists in not the definition but the test 
fliat it claims to offer of a true judgment,^ It 
is futile, as we have seen, to attempt to know 
whether our knowledge at a particular stage 
is true or not by reference to things external to 
knowledge. The correspondence can be known 
only by the amount of harmony that knowledge 
has so -far attained to. The more knowledge 
tends to be a whole, the greater is our assurance 
of correspondence; the more there are discords 
and disharmony in knowledge, the greater is 

1 Bosanquet, The Essentials of Logic, p. 68. 

3 This we believe to be the significance also 
of the italicized words in Joachim's passage quoted 
above, 
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th3 distance between knowledge and reality. 
The correspondence theory as a test of truth 
cannot serve the purposes even of the reali-jt 
who believes in the possibility of knowing the 
true nature of things; for, it can only terminate 
in scepticism and agnosticism when developed to 
its legitimate consequences. There are however 
eminent realists in our time who have come 
to admit that it is “ by no means an easj- 
matter to discover a form of correspondence 
to which there are no irrefutable objections."^ 
Bat what prevents them from accepting the 
alternative theory is that the assumption that 
there cm be only one coherent system requires 
itself a proof. “Thus, for example, it is 
possible that life is one long dream, and that 
the outer world has only that degree of reality 
that the objects of dreams have ; . . . such a 
view does not seem inconsistent with known 
facts.”-* This difficulty in the coherence theory 
which is widely felt by the contemporary 
thinkers cannot be adequately handled in the 
context of the present chapter, and so must 
be postponed till the function of though u is 
explained. And for this, it may be useful 
to turn for a while to some of the outstanding 

1 Mr. Be.tiand RussfeU, The Problems of Philo- 
sophy p. 190. 

2 Ibid., p. 191. 
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features of Kant’s analysis for the obvious 
reason that it was Kant who for the first 
time, at least in modern philosophy, brought 
out clearly tho important role which thought 
plays in revealing the world. 

Postponing tho consideration of Kant’s 
views on the status and the function of 
thought to tho following chapter, we must 
address ourselves here to the elucidation of 
some of the vital points in the position as 
so far defined. Our discussion has so far been 
directed by the desire to accentuate the 
elements of truth in the idealistic and the 
realistic contentions respectively. The contro- 
versy has been perpetuated as much by linguis- 
tic ambiguities as by an over-statement of the 
truth. The realists, as we have tried to main- 
tain, are right in their refusal to be dislodged 
from the commonsense view that knowledge 
does not create, it only discovers. The error of 
their position does not lie in insisting on the 
independence of the world; this independence 
may, in fact, be rightly called one of the first 
postulates of knowledge. They, however, go 
wrong only when, and in so far as, they look 
at the “ face-value ” of the things and so fail 
to see that the process df discovery is not 
as simple an affair as they are inclined to 
believe, piscovery implies a vigorous shifting, 
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in the way of interpretation and re-interpreta- 
tion, of the materials given through sense qua 
sense or even through commonsense. It is only 
through such a shifting or interpretation that 
the world is discovered by us. In this regard, 
critical realism is nearer the truth than neo- 
realism. The only defect in critical realism 
consists in its absolute separation of the 
‘ object ’ from the ‘ essence ’ or ‘ content.’ 

It is only idealism, however, that can claim 
the full credit of having given an adequate 
analysis of the process of discovery. The 
idealists have rightly insisted, in different 
contexts, on interpretation as an essential 
factor in discovery. The world, they urge 
rightly, exists for us only in so far as the given 
materials are interpreted systematically. They, 
however, go wrong when, and in so far as, 
they proceed further to insist that the world 
cannot exist at all if not interpreted by a 
mind. It is this assumption alone that forces 
on them the conclusion that the world must 
exist only for a mind, either finite or infinite. 
If it does not exist for a finite mind, they 
repeat almost with tiresome uniformity, it 
must at least exist for an Eternal Thought or 
Absolute Mind. But the world, as we have 
urged frequently, Uiay very well dispense 
with ap interpreting ipipd, though jt cannot 
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be actualized except as it exists for such a 
mind. 

The world as actualized in knowledge at a 
particular stage may be different from the 
world as it is ; hence the possibility of eri or, 
The_ actualized world, in order to be true, must 
correspond with the world as it is. This corres- 
pondence, however, is known by the amount of 
stability or self-consistency as realised in 
knowledge, and not by instituting a compa- 
rison between the world as actualized and the 
world as it is.'j You may compare, for instance, 
the world-picture of Ptolemy with that of 
Copernicus, or the world-picture of Newton 
with that of Einstein, and measure their truth- 
value by comparing their respective stability. 
But it is impossible to compare any of them 
with the original and examine the degree of 
correspondence which each has with the 
original. This is impossible, again, not because 
there is no original, but because it is not actua- 
lized. “ The end of truth,” it has been rightly 
remarked by Bradley, “ is to be and to possess 
reality in an ideal form .... Truth is not 
satisfied until we have all the facts, and 
until we understand perfectly what we have. 
And we do not understand perfectly the 
given material until we • have it all together 
harmoniously, in such a way, that is, that 
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we are not impelled to strive for another and 
a better way of holding it together.”^ i Erom 
this, however, it does not follow that reality 
must always exist in the ideal form for a self, 
or that apart from a self the reality does not 
exist ; for, as Bradley himself sees clearly, 
“ there surely is no meaning in a copy which 
makes its original.”® 

We have already explained the half-truth 
expressed by the theories of coherence and 
correspondence respectively. We may observe 
here that the separation of coherence from 
correspondence, or, what is the same thing in 
different words, of the actualization from the 
independence of the world, is ultimately unten- 
able. In this respect, one has to learn a lesson 
from Professor Perry’s just complaint against 
the one-sidedness of the idealistic analysis, as it 
in generally presented. To assert that every 
mentioned thing is an idea or a content, he 
urges, is virtually a redundant proposition which 
amounts to this that every mentioned thing is 
mentioned, or that every idea is an idea. But this 
conveys no knowledge even about ideas.® This 
objection, we believe, is unanswerable if the 
content of apprehension is supposed to have no 

1 Trtilh and Reality, 114. 

Ibid. p. 117. 

3 Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 13U 
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reference to the world beyond our experience ; 
but, on the other hand, it has no force against 
the position for which the idea is the world 
in BO far as it is actualized in experience ; that 
is, in so far as the content is taken to be the 
‘ what ' of the ‘ that ’ which is in the process of 
communication or actualization. 

This leads us naturally to the controversy 
on the distinctions between the act, the content 
and the object of knowledge introduced into 
contemporary thought by the famous Austrian 
philosopher M einon g. In every perception, 
according to Meinong’s analysis, there is an 
act of perception distinguishable from the 
content perceived, and this latter, again, is 
distinguishable from the object. These dis- 
tinctions have led to a serious division even 
in the realist camp. Professors Alexander and 
Laird are introspectively convinced of the 
presence of the act, but the neo-realists in 
general do not find any trace of it in their 
minds. What is important in this controversy, 
for our purpose here, is to enquire whether 
this psychological distinction throws any light 
on the epistemological problem of the relation 
of the mind to the world. It has often been 
supposed that the radical error of idealism 
is either to confuse the act of perception with 
the thing perceived, or to confuse the content 
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of knowledge with the object of knowledge. 
So far as the former distinction is concerned, 
we think, it does not decide the chief issue 
between idealism and realism. We may, for 
example, think of the same circle through 
numerically different acts of thought, but few 
will deny that the circle has an existence only 
in our minds corresponding to which there 
may be nothing in the real world. The most 
you can say is that the circle subsists, but that 
does not tell us whether it exists independently 
of the knowing mind. Even Berkeley, as is 
well known, distinguished between the act of 
perception and the sensible objects perceived, 
and this in spite of his insistence on the mind- 
dependent character of the latter. 

On the other hand, the distinction of the 
content of perception from the object has an 
important bearing on the epistemological 
problem. And the real force of Meinong’s 
position may be appreciated from his remarks 
on the past event. When I am thinking of 
a past occurrence, it is obvious that the object 
to which my thought is directed is not existen- 
tially present in my mind I am thinking of 
the past event through my present thought. 
That is, my present idea or content is inten- 
tionally directed to something which is not 
itself present existentially in my mind. The 
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past eve&t occurred apart ffom my present 
thought, this is quite obvious. On the other 
hand, the event has no meaning for me, until 
it is a content of my consciousness. It 
is not of course necessary for the existence 
of the event that I should think about it; 
that is, my mind or my judgment does not 
constitute an element in the life of the event 
itself, it is not sustained by my Judgment. 
Yet, it has a meaning for me only in so far 
as it is actualized in my experience. From 
this it is, we believe, clear that the object 
to which a content is intentionally directed 
need not be itself a content. Kepeating the 
language of Professor Joachim* in another 
context, we may say that the object is indepen- 
dent of the process by which I come to know 
it, and is unaffected by the time at which 
I know it. But, yet, this independent object 
itself whose nature holds aloof from the 
conditions of its ‘ existence for me ’ lives and 
moves and has its being in the judgments of 
finite minds. 

The tendency of the idealists such as 
Bosanquet and Bradley is clearly towards 
obliterating the distinction between these two 
aspects of knowledge, pecause the world has 
no meaning for me except in so far as it exists 
in my experience, it is forthwith concluded 
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that the world does not exist at all when it 
does not exist for a mind. This, we believe, is 
the radical error of their analysis of know- 
ledge ; and so it is necessary to dwell upon the 
point in a little more detail. 

In pursuance of the tendency to deny the 
distinction between the two aspects of know- 
ledge just mentioned, Bos^nquet, for instance, 
concludes his examination of Meinong’s theory 
by remarking that “ it is plain that the separa- 
tion of content and object of thought, whether 
in the Brentano-Meinong account of the mind, 
or in the recent Critical "Realism, in spite of 
its plausibility and convenience, is altogether 
untenable.”! His arguments, however, appear 
to be anything but convincing. He assumes 
that the relation of the object to the content 
may be one of similarity, and then points out 
that there is “ no point at which we make a 
step from an image to an object resembling 
it."-! But jg the assumption indispensable for 
the theory ? We think not. The truth it 
seeks to propound has nothing to do with the 
similarity between the content and the object ; 
and so its value, we think, should not be 
assessed by connecting it with some type of 

L 

1 The Nature of lUind, 54* 

2 Ibid. p. SI, 
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representative theory in its worst form.' But 
the fact is that the theory cannot be rejected 
except by showing that somehow or other it is 
a form of the copy-theory of truth, and while 
it holds the field there is no straight way to 
Bosanquet’s type of idealism. Consequently, 
he remarks : — “ Somehow — it may be diflficult 
to explain but somehow, plainly, the real 
objects and events remain as immediately what 
we think of, what we talk about and afBrm or 
deny things of, as anything which we touch 
or see.” But does not Bosanquet himself assert 
the existence of the content when he relentlessly 
criticises the realistic theory of independence ? 
He seems to be emphatic in his assertion that 
“ what an undistorted view of the presupposi- 
tion of knowledge affords us, is not a psychical 
character of things apart from the mind, but 
a logical character of reality as revealed 
through the mind,’’-^ and it is this logical 
character, we suggest, which is in fact the 
content or the idea. “ The nature of reality”, * 

1 We do not altogether deny the value of Bosan- 

quet's criticism of the Brentano — Meinong analysis 
in so far as the latter tends to identify content with 
image. But Bosanquet appears to reject altogether 
the distinction between content and object, and this 
IS suggested by his brackdling Meinong with the 
critical realist. ' 

2 Logic II., p, 307, 

18 
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he points out further, “ is not differentially 
dependent on knowledge ; but it is a fallacy to 
go from that to the statement, ‘ Reality is what 
it is apart from knowledge,’ " and this fallacy he 
supposes to be plain ^ 

In fact, it has been conceded by him fully 
at another place that the critical realist “ has 
grasptd the principle that truth cannot include 
the reality in its perfect character of a com- 
pleted concrete whole ; ” but his defect is that 
he draws from this the conclusion that the 
‘ that ’ is “ incapable of entering into experi- 
ence,” and so here we have “ a complete and 
not relative separation between facts and ideas, 
and therefore, as Mr. Bradley has showm to 
be a necessary consequence, we are left without 
either.”-^ Here, Bosanquet clearly recognises 
the reality of ideas as well as their relative 
separation from facts. It is not, therefore, 
open to him to deny altogether the ‘ contents ’ 
as distinguished from ‘ objects.’ Moreover, it 
is widely believed that the world for Hegelian 
Idealism is, in ultimate analysis, a content of 
the mind, either finite or infinite ; and this 
conclusion is strongly suggested by the 
idealist’s criticism of the realistic belief in an 
independent world of facts, as well as by his 

1 Ibid., II , p 306. » 

* (Contemporary Philosophy, p. 136, 
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explanation of the subject-object relation. He 
is apparently never tired of emphasising the 
futility of every attempt to posit the existence 
of a reality which does not exist for a mind. 
And what is a ‘ content ' if it be not a thing 
existing for a wind ? We may leave aside the 
question whether there is, for instance, a horse- 
content coming between the act of perception 
and the object. But none can deny, and Bosan- 
quet the least, that ‘ content ’ is not a mere 
word, but it is the logical meaning or the thing 
as it exists for the mind. Neo-Hegelianism, as 
far as we can see, would fain deny the existence 
of the ‘ object ' rather than of the' content.’ 

The ‘ object ' again, as we have frequently 
urged, should not be confused with the 
‘ content.’ In respect of the relation between 
them, a certain amount of plausibility may be 
enjoyed by an anti-realistic theory while it is 
analysing the material world as confined within 
the narrow limits of the present moment. But 
it betrays its utter bankruptcy as soon as it 
undertakes an analysis of our knowledge of the 
past events or of other minds. How do we know 
a past event which had perhaps occurred even 
before we were born? How, again, do we know 
that other minds exist ? So far as the construc- 
tive aspect of knowledge is concerned, the 
contributions of Bosanquet and Bradley, we 
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think, are o£ inestimable value here. But when 
they come to deal with the revelatory aspect 
oE knowledge, we suppose, their analysis is 
anything but satisfactory. Let us turn for a mo- 
ment to Bosanquet’s views on these two points. 

“ If we do not get to the past event by a 
jump from similar content to similar occurrence, 
how do we get to it ?”^ His answer is : “How- 
ever remote in time or space may be the 
fact, it is always, if established, established 
as an amplification belonging to the same 
world which we presuppose and specify in 
setting out to prove it. If we are aware of 
house, we say, it had a builder ; and Ave think 
as directly of the builder as of the house 
itself, even if the house is in Crete and the 
builder is of about the age of Minos.” He 
goes perilously near the realist’s position when, 
in another context, he remarks : “ Of course, 
there is a reality which is more than an indivi- 
dual’s thought. There is, at least, the thought 
of other individuals.”'* From these and other 
similar passages, it seems that Bosanquet does 
not deny the realist’s contention that the things 
do not depend for their existence upon the fact 
that someone happens to know them ; that is, 
he appears to believe fully that events may 

* The Nature of Mind* p. 52. 

* Logic, 11., p. 267. 
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take place, and individuals may exist, even 
when they do not happen to exist for a self. 
But, in that case, it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to understand what he means when it is 
argued emphatically in different contexts that 
the realist’s contention is vitiated by “ one 
central fallacy,” viz., “ that to find the reality 
independent of experience you must have re- 
course to a reality apart from experience.”* 
“ Subjective Idealism is the nemesis of realism. 
What is wanted is to go forward, amending and 
expanding the experience which progressively 
approximates to giving us things as they are, 
under the full conditions which enable them to 
be what they are.” 

Thus, for Bosanquet, reality must exist 
within experience. You may amend and 
expand your experience, but “ Knowledge has 
no such presupposition” as may require us 
to assume that “ the reality known exists 
independently of the knowledge of it, and 
that we know it as it exists in this inde- 
pendence.” On the other hand, he admits 
fully that wo know directly the builder of the 
age of Minos as well as the existence of other 
individuals, though the builder lived long 
before we were born and.the other individuals 
are more than our thoughts. Can these two 

* Logic, II,, p. 302. 
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sets o£ expressions “be reconciled ? According 
to his first contention, the builder as well as 
the thought of other indiTiduals cannot be 
real independently of the knowledge of them ; 
but, according to the second, they have a 
reality which is more than an individual’s 
thought, Bosanquet then is obviously asking 
us to think of a reality which is at once more 
than our thoughts and yet not independent of 
the knowledge of it. But this demand, we 
believe, none can satisfy with his present intel- 
lectual equipment; and none can satisfy it 
because it amounts to a demand to think of 
the unthinkable, or to know the unknowable. 
This contradiction in Bosanquet’s position must 
remain inherent in every theory that does not 
recognise fully the revelatory character of know- 
ledge. The contradiction may be concealed by 
ambiguous expressions ; but nonetheless it 
remains there till realist’s contention is conceded 
to. Here, Realism is the nemesis of Idealism. 

It is perhaps clear from what we have 
already said that we do not deny that reality, 
as Bosanquet insists, lies ahead, that thought 
is the world-builder and it builds the world by 
an amplification of the knowledge given by 
sense qua sense. Hepce, thought, as rightly 
and admirably shown by him, has a nisus to 
the concrete universal ; and in this respect, the 
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inadequacy of the modern analysis consists in 
regarding thought as “an abstracting and 
generalising faculty, and science a departure 
from factual experience,”* It is further true 
that the modern analysis is defective in so 
far as it turns back “ in search of indepen- 
dence gained by omission” and, consequently, 

“ cannot avoid committing arbitrary acts of 
abstraction”.^ But realism, we believe, is 
unquestionably on the right track when it 
insists that the world may exist even if not 
built by thought, that thought is only the 
revealer and not the builder in the literal sense 
of the term. It builds the world only in this 
sense that it removes contradictions from the 
perceived world and thus makes our experience 
a systematic whole in which alone the world 
as it is in itself is fully revealed ; but the 
world remains a world even when it is not thus 
revealed, and so revelation is not essential to 
the reality of the world. 

The ultimate source of Bosanquet’s con- Tbemmd 
fusion on this head is perhaps traceabbj to the 
ambiguity with which he uses the term ‘ mind*’ 

The percipient, he says, cannot be withdrawn 
from the world without making it the poorer 
by such an withdrawal. And he is right if he 

1 The Principle of Individiiality and Value, p, 55. 

2 Lo^ic II., p. 303. 
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means by this that the sensation of sound, for 
example, is excited when a certain number of 
vibrations occur in a given interval of time, 
so that there can be no sound in the world 
when the mind is withdrawn from it. “ The 
admission ” he points out, “ that the secondary 
qualities have special natures dependent upon 
mind is enough by itself to break down the 
principle that qualities of things must be in- 
dependent of perception. If this be all that 
Bosanquet is anxious to establish, then surely 
the world is mind-dependent in this sense. But, 
we submit, that does not prove that the sensa- 
tion, the mind and the wave are dependent 
for their existence upon the fact that we know 
them. On the contrary, it seems clear that 
they are there even when they are not dis- 
covered ; and in this sense they predate and 
postdate knowledge. ' And in so far as Bosan- 
quet confuses these two difftrent senses of the 
term ‘ mind-dependent,’ he commits the same 
fallacy which Green has detected in the 
‘ objective ’ method of Psychology, viz., the con- 
fusion of sentience with consciousness.* From 
this defect of the psychological method. Green, 

of course, seeks to draw a conclusion which is 

• 

1 Logic II,, p. 306. * 

? Works p. 482. 
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essentially similar to Bosanquet’s position, and 
here his conclusion is open to the same objec- 
tions that we have raised against that of 
Bosanquet. But he at least shows clearly the 
fallacy of confusing the mind as sentience with 
the mind as the knower, or, as he puts it 
elsewhere, the subject with the mind. We need 
not, however, press this point further at this 
place. 

We may summarise our contentions against 
Bosanquet’s idealism in the language which he remarks, 
himself uses in different contexts. Thought is 
“ always an affirmation about reality through 
the process of particular minds. Its conception 
is correlative to that of reality. If you ask 
what reality is, you can in the end say nothing 
but that it is the whole which thought is always 
endeavouring to afSrm. And if you ack what 
thought is, you can in the end say nothing but 
that it is the central function of mind in affirm- 
ing its partial world to belong to the real 
universe.”! The real defect of realism, as we 
have suggested above, consists in its repudia- 
tion or misconception of thought; but it is 
right in insisting on the independence of the 
world which, though correlative to thought, is 

# 

1 Contemporary British Philosophy, First Series, 
p. 60. 

1 ? 
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not created by it, and so exists even when it is 
not revealed to an individual mind. The world, 
though it may in this sense be called a reality 
external to knowledge, is being communicated 
or actualized in our worlds as known, and so 
not external in the sense that it has a nature 
opposed to what is actualized or realisable in 
the world of knowledge. 

This, however, does not mean that the two 
worlds are differently located, one coming 
between the other and the knowing mind. A 
philosopher need not maintain that the world 
of commonsense is different from the woild of 
science simply because the defects of the former 
are removed by science which so far transcends, 
commonsense knowledge. And though it is true 
that science discovers factors which are inac- 
cessible to sense, yet this does not mean that 
the world of commonsense is a sort of iertium 
quid shutting us off from a direct vision of 
the real world. Similarly, when philosophical 
reflection transcends the scientific standpoint, 
we are not confronted with a so far unknown 
world. On the contrary, it is the same world 
which was imperfectly known from the previous 
standpoints is now revealed in its true nature, ? 



CHAPTER VI 

Presentation and Judgment 

In the last chapter we have done what 
nobody will consider to be a mean justice to the 
revelatory aspect of knowledge. This aspect 
has been explained with a fuller emphasis than 
what it has so far received at the hands of the 
idealists. We may now turn to the constructive 
aspect of knowledge without perhaps running 
any very serious risk of being misunderstood. 
And as it was Kant who practically lay the 
foundation of a theory of knowledge on its 
constructive side, a restatement of some of the 
outstanding features of Kant’s theory may 
be profitably made the basis of our own 
contentions. 

Kant is rightly regarded as having first laid 
the foundation of true idealism. This, however, 
does not mean that the idealistic principles were 
never known before Kant. On the contrary, 
the thoughts of Plato and Aristotle were sur- 
charged with a pre-eminently idealistic aura, 
and Plato at least is ge,nerally regarded to 
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have been the forerunner of the modern 
idealists who have, as a rule, drawn inspiration 
from the writings of this ancient philosopher. 
Coining down to the modern period; again, the 
thoughts of Leibnitz always move in an idealis- 
tic atmosphere, and the influence of Leibnitz on 
Kant’s thought is simply enormous. But, in 
spite of these anticipations, it was Kant who 
for the first time placed in an articulated form 
the essence of an idealistic interpretation of 
the universe, in so far as it was he who first 
realised the importance of discovering the 
morphology of reality by an analysis of the 
morphology of knowledge. It is true that 
Locke also had a vague idea of the impor- 
tance of a prior analysis of knowledge, as a 
necessary propaedeutics to metaphysics. But, in 
the absence of a clear idea of the nature 
of knowledge, he mistook the problem of 
psychology for that of epistemology. What 
he failed to see was that psychology as a 
science of the growth and development of the 
individual mind has to presuppose, and so 
cannot justify, the principles which are at the 
root of all the sciences, physical or mental. 
And though in the fourth book of the Essay, 
he comes in sight of the proper epistemological 
problem, his mind was too much occupied with 
the psychological questions of the previous 
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chapters to allow him to see fully the nature 
of the problems of knowledge. Philosophy 
had to wait for the development of the false 
method of empiricism into the intellectual 
impasse to which Locke’s principles were 
brought by Hume, before the right epistemo- 
logical standpoint could be disentangled from 
the psychological. And once the epistemo- 
logical standpoint was attained, it became 
plain that nothing but idealism, in some 
form or other, could offer a true theory of 
existence. 

^ The importance of Kant, iu the history of 
philosophy, consists in his having first realised 
the existence of a number of first principles at 
the basis of knowledge and reality. With the 
insight of a real genius, be saw that there are 
certain universal features of thought which per- 
meate human knowledge ; and so a philosopher, 
even when ostensibly engaged in questioning 
their validity, has to accept them to be true. 
This he expressed by remarking— “ Concep- 
tions which make experience possible are for 
that very reason necessary.” Another mia'n prop 
of the Kantian analysis of knowledge is con- 
tained iu the celebrated statement: “Under- 
standing can perceive nothing, the senses 
can think nothing, l^nowledge arises only 
from their united action.” We shall first add 
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a few comments on the latter remark and 
then proceed to expose the misinterpretations 
to which the former has been subjected, 
specially by those who have found it impossible 
to give up the psychological standpoint. Yet, 
as is well known, it was one of the permanent 
results of the Kantian analysis of knowledge 
that psychology, like all other sciences, has to 
presuppose the principles of knowledge, and so, 
it is impossible to solve the proper epistemolo- 
gical question by the psychological method. 

The distinction between sense and thought 
with which Kant opens the transcendental 
logic is intended to convey the profound truth 
that, the reason why we refer a representation 
to the objective world is not to be found 
in the nature of the representation as a feeling 
that is felt. A representation, as a mere some- 
thing before the mind, has no mark in it by 
which it can be recognised as cither an objective 
reality or a mere illusion. It is a mere idea 
in the Lockian sense, or a mere presentation 
in the sense in which this term is used by the 
psychologists of our time. As Kant explains 
himself in the Prolegomena, “the senses set 
the planets before us, now as moving onward, 
and DOW as reversing their course; and in 
this there is neither' Jruth nor falsehood, so 
long as we are content to regard all we 
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see as mere appearances, and to make no 
judgment in regard to the objective move- 
ments.*’^ In explaining this passage, Caird 
adds that “ it seems reasonable to say that 
there can be no doubt of the subjective reality 
of the phenomena that are presented to us by 
sense, whatever doubt there may be about their 
objective reality. There can be no doubt that 
appearances appear, ... or are presented to us 
in sense. So long as we ... do not ask any ques- 
tion, or make any assertion. ... so long, it would 
seem, we cannot be deceived .... The question of 
truth or reality arises only when we go beyond 
the apprearances, and make a judgment in 
which they are referred to an object. So long as 
the mind passively apprehends that which is 
presented to it, so long it cannot err ; for so 
long there exists for it no distinction between 
appearance and reality, and therefore no 
possibility of mistaking the one for the other. 
To render such mistake possible, the mind must 
be active ; it must go beyond what is immedi- 
ately given in sense and refer it to some object, 
which perception may represent but which it 
does not exhaust, and with which, therefore, 
it is not immediately identical.” 

# 

1 Quoted by Caird in The Qriticol Philosophy, /., 
p. 382. 
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That the question of truth and error does 
not arise at all on the level of mere apprehen- 
sion is clearly seen by the advocates of “ the 
ideal system.” So in explaining why we 
may doubt of sensible things, Descartes, for 
instance, gives us tw'o reasons. We doubt 
in the first place, “ because we know by ex- 
perience that the senses sometimes err, and 
it would be imprudent to trust too much to 
what has once deceived us ; secondly, because 
in dreams we perpetually seem to perceive nv 
imagine innumerable objects which have nn 
existence.”* Allowing for the naive way in which 
Descartes expresses himself, the force of his 
remarks consists in pointing out that the mere 
fact that something appears before the sense- 
organs does not prove its reality ; for, even 
illusions are as immediately perceived as the 
so-called real things. Hence the criterion by 
which the real is to be distinguished from the 
unreal is not to be found in the mere fact of 
presentability. It is, we believe, the srme 
truth which Locke attempted to express by 
his famous definition of idea as that which the 
mind makes an object of contemplation without 

I The Piinciples of Philosophy, Part I, 4th Prin- 
ciple. Compare also the Third Meditation, where he 
is more explicit, 
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regard to its truth or falsity. And Kant is 
only reasserting the same truth with a clearer 
consciousness when he observes : “ when an 
appearance is given us, we are still quite 
free as to our judgment on the matter. The 
phenomenon depends upon the senses, but the 
judgment upon the understanding, and the 
only question is, whether in the determination 
of the object there is truth or not. But the 
difference between truth and dreaming is not 
ascertained by the nature of the representations, 
which are referred to objects (for they are the 
same in both cases), but by their connection 
according to those rules, which determine the 
Gchtrence of the representations in the concept 
of an object, and by ascertaining whether 
they can subsist together in experience or 
not."^ 

It is however important to remark here that 
Kant’s observations are not at all connected 
with his phenomenalistic position, and so their 


1 Prolegomena to any Future Metaphysic (edited 
by J. P. Mahaffy), p, 45, Here, we have a clear 
anticipation by Kant of the Coherence Theory of 
truth, and so far Mr. N. K. Smith is right in holding 
that this theory, "tliough frequently ascribed to Hegel, 
has its real sources in the Critique of Pure Reason." 
(Commentary, p, xxxvii). Bivt it is rather strange that 
such a thorough scholar as, Mr. Smith should have 
remarked that Kant " never himself employs the term 
Coherence." (Ibid., p. 36.) 
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force is not in any way dependent on a 
preconceived notion of the relation between the 
subject and the object. In other words, the 
problem here is the purely epistemological 
problem of the factors involved in perception, 
and hence it cuts right across the boundary 
lines of idealism and realism. "Whether the 
world of objects be organically connected with 
the knowing mind or not, it is still necessary 
to enquire into the implications of the distinction 
we ordinarily make between truth and error, 
reality and illusion. And so the problem 
has again made its appearance in contemporary 
philosophy, and it is in the hands of Mr, U. 
Russell that it appears in a form deserving 
of its importance. Mr. Russell’s distinction 
between the two types of cognitive relation has 
become a current coin of contemporary thought. 
There are, according to him, two different 
cognitive relations with which a theory of know- 
ledge has to deal, namely, acquaintance and 
judgment. Acquaintance is a two-term relation, 
while judgment is a multiple relation. And as 
acquaintance is a two-term relation, it has 
nothing to do with the distinction between truth 
and error. The problem of error properly arises 
only in relation to the cognitive relation of 
judgment. Hence, agein, for him, there can be 
no question of truth and error with regard to 
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the sense data which are objects of sensible 
presentations.' 

The similarity Bussell’s distinction 

between acquaintance's also sometimes called 
presentation — and judgment to the Kantian 
distinction between representation and judg- 
ment is too obvious to be commented on. 
What, however, is more striking is the Kantian 
strain in which Mr. Bussell, notwithstanding 
his predilection for the correspondence theory 
of truth, argues in support of the coherence 
theory. The whole process of verification, it 
is said, “ may be illustrated by looking up a 
familiar quotation, finding it in the expected 
words, and in the expected part of the book. ”2 
“Dreams and waking life,” it is remarked 
{igaiu, “in our first efforts at construction, must 
be treated with equal respect ; it is only by 
some reality not merely sensible that dreams 
can be condemned.”^ The only standard by 
which we distinguish the real things of the 


1 Similarly, Prof. Hoernl4 remarks that taken abs- 
tractly, particular sense data simply are, “ In this of 
course, their ‘reality' is not in debate." Studio in 
Contemporary Metaphjsics, p 76. Compare also: 
“In truth, all appearances are prima facie real ones, 
and laler are sorted out." — Alexander, Space, etc,, II, 
p, 192. 

2 Analysis of Mind, p, 270, 

9 Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 79. 
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waking life irom the unreal things in dreams, 
he sees clearly, is that the former have a 
“greater extent and consistency.” “It is only 
the failure of our dreams to form a consistent 
whole, either with each other or with waking life, 
that makes us condemn them.”^ It is difficult 
to explain in a clearer form and within such a 
short compass the coherence theory of truth as 
suggested by Kant in the passage quoted above. 
And Mr. Russell’s reluctant homage to the 
coherence theory lends countenance to the 
presumption that no serious thinking can be 
absolutely false. In his pilgrim’s progress, the 
philosopher is sure to tumble upon the rest-house 
of truth provided he be sincere in his search, 
and serious in his endeavour to reach the temple 
of knowledge. Thus, we find even Berkeley and 
Hume recognising in the order and coherence 
of the ideas the distinguishing feature of what 
is real, though, for the former, it is divinely 
established, and, for the latter it is the source 
of the illusion of identity and independence. 

Thus we see that the distinction between 
judgment and presentation has permeated 
philosophical thought from the time of Descartes 
down to the present day. There are, however, 
philosophers who would reject the distinction 


1 1hid., p, 95. 
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on tho ground of its psychological absurdity. 
Thus, for instance, it is a well-known criticism 
of the Kantian theory of knowledge that it 
implies a false distinction of sense and under- 
standing, and so the Kantian distinction of 
the sense-appearances from the principles of 
thought is now generally regarded as the 
unwarranted dogma of a defunct psychology. 
Similarly, Mr. Kussell’a distinction between 
knowledge through acquaintance and know- 
ledge through description has been generally 
thought to be based on an abstraction. But 
the criticism of a theory is certainly one-sided 
when it does not do justice to all the aspects 
of the idea it is intended to express. Even if it 
be admitted, though it has not been universally 
admitted, that the simple apprehension or the 
mere perception of the sense-appearances apart 
from the activity of thought cannot be an event 
in tho mental history of an individual, that we 
do not first know the appearances as mere 
appearances and then proceed to judge about 
them ; but, on the contrary, our first having the 
appearance is to refer it to an objective order of 
things — yet, the question remains if the distinc- 
tion between the real and the unreal has any 
root in the mere fact that certain appearances 
appear. Illusions, for iq,stance, must exist before 
our senses in order that they can be rejected as 
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false. No philosopher perhaps has been able 
to supersede T. H. Green in minimising the 
importance of sensations in the sphere of know- 
ledge ; and yet, Green had to admit that the 
question about the objective reality of an im- 
pression “is not equivalent to a question 
whether a feeling is felt. Some feeling must bo 
felt in order to the possibility of the question 
being raised at all. It is a question whether a 
given feeling is what it is taken to be, or in 
other words whether it is related as it seems to 
be related.’’^ 

What has been so far said about the 
distinction botAvoen illusion and reality holds 
good also of the famiLar distinction between the 
mere appearances and the real appearances. 
The sensible size of the sun, the sensible shape 
of the stick in the tumbler half -filled with water, 
the sensible rest of the earth, are not real.® 
In fact, as we are told by commonsense as 
well as science, the visual sense is the most 
prolific source of such false appearances. But 

1 Prolegomena, Sec, 12. 

3 That it IS impossible to identify sensa with physical 
objects, as is done by Rlr. Alexander, has been rightly 
urged by Mr. Stout {Mtnd & Matter, p. 208). e 
must add, however, that the mistake in illusory appear- 
ances arises from the appearance being referred to 
conditions under which "it dees not exist; and this 
mistake is known by the coiitiadictioi's to which our 
first interpretation leads to. 
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they are false, not because they do not appear. 

Dreams and hallucinations do not differ in 
respect of the fact of presentability from the 
real appearances. On the contrary, there are 
false appearances which are as sensibly given 
after their correction as before. While the 
illusory appearance ceases to exist with the 
advent of knowledge, the obstinate appearances 
of sense, like the sensible size of the sun, do 
not fail to be sensibly presented even after we 
have known them to be false. In such cases, 
the rational belief and the false appearance 
live together almost coquetting with each other 
throughout the earthly career of man. What- 
ever may be the explanation of the sensible 
size of the sun, for instance, it is only the 
sensible size that is ever presented before our 
sight. If then we reject the sensible presenta- 
tion as false, the reason evidently cannot be 
found in the mere fact of presentability. And 
this conclusion remains true even if we replace 
the word presentation by the more illuminating 
term perspective. 

W’e must note here a serious confusion of Theprob 
thought involved in the controversy on the senetic 
relation of sense to understanding. Kant has 
sometimes been supposed, specially by psycho- 
logists, to have laid the foundation of what is ‘.n^fogy * 
now called the genetic theory of our knowledge 
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of the external world, in so far as he rejects 
simple apprehension in favour of apprehension 
accompanied with judgment as a true descrip- 
tion of beginning of experience. Hence the 
truth of his distinction between sense and 
understanding, it is fancied, depends upon the 
findings of psychology. That is, if it be 
psychologically established that sense precedes 
thought in the development of individual 
knowledge, then, surely, Kant was wrong in 
ascribing thought to primitive experience ; if, 
on the other hand, judgment be psychologically 
established as being a co-operative factor with 
sense from the beginning of individual ex- 
perience, then, Kant’s analysis, it is supposed, 
is founded on a sound psychological basis. 

Now, it is well-known how our psychologists 
are seriously divided on the question of 
priority of sense to thought. Thus, for 
instance, James Ward is emphatic on sense- 
knowledge being prior to thought-knowledge, 
and urges over against the position of Green 
that “though sense is speechless, it is not 
‘ senseless.”! On the other hand, it has been 
contended by no less a psychologist than Mr. 
G. F . Stout that if we examine critically 
Ward’s treatment of the development of the 


! fdind, xxvUi, p. 25P. 
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individual percipient prior to the beginning of 
the trans-sub jectivo stage, we find that it already 
involves in manifold ways thought as well as 
sense.”* Fortunately, however, Kant’s analysis 
has nothing to do with the uncertain movement 
of the psychological theories. Whether or no 
sense precedes thought as a matter of genesis 
may be left to the happy conjectures of the 
psychologists. For, we venture to suggest, 
the epistemological distinction between sense 
and understanding does not depend upon the 
truth of a psychological theory. To confuse 
these two standpoints was the besetting sin of 
Locke who, in his disgust at the theory of innate 
ideas, supposed that to show the a posteriori 
derivation of knowledge is to refute the epis- 
temological priority of the formal conceptions 
'of thought. But it never occurred to him 
that experience regarded psychologically has 
epistemological presuppositions. Similarly, 
Kant might reply that thought may or may not 
be psychologically a prtorty but it is surely 
a priori epistemologically. In other words, 
whether or no the child refers the immediate 
presentation to a real world which is not itself 
presented, it is still true that there could be 

A 

1 The Monht xxxvi. 1926, p. 41 ] Studies in Philo- 
sophy and Psychology, p. 110- 
ai 
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DO real world for us, if we had not systematised 
the immediately given sense-appearances accord- 
ing to the formal conceptions of thought. 

Returning once more to the distinction 
between presentation and judgment, we must 
repeat that it is one thing to say that immediate 
experience enters as an indispensable factor 
into all knowledge, while it is a,n entirely 
different thing to assert that immediate ex- 
perience by itself is the source of a particular 
type of knowledge, the other type having its 
origin in thought alone. This is in flat contra- 
diction with Kant’s dictum about the co-opera- 
tion of sense and thought in all knowledge, 
which is the corner-stone of his theory of know- 
j ledge. But to deny the existence of the immediate 
1 sense-data is to commit what may be called 
! the “ epistemologist’s fallacy.” Facts in order 
' to be interpreted must be first apprehended 
as given, however short the interval may be 
between these two phases of knowledge. It is 
needless to labour this point — a point which 
has been pressed with relentless acuteness by 
the critics of idealism.^ Kant’s “ natura 

1 E.g., by Prof. A. Seth in his Hegelianism and 
Personality, pp. 79 — S.i. It is however claimed that 
even' Hegel did not rqeaii to reduce the matter of 
intuition to pure thought. See McTaggart's Hegelian 
Dialectic, second edition, pp, 61, 113, 207, 
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materialiter spectata ” cannot be reduced to mere 
relations any more than the ideas and percep- 
tions of pre-Kantian empiricism or the sense-data 
of contemporary philosophy.^ If the post-Kantian 
identification of form and content is interpreted 
as a polemic against the distinction of the given 
facts from their interpretations, we must then 
reply in Kant’s words that our understanding is 
not intuitive. The recognition of the immediate 
objects of perception then, we claim, is the true 
merit of what is generally known as subjective 
idealism. In so far as Kant’s critics have failed 
to do justice to this aspect of his teachings, the 
real difficulties of external perception are simply 
flung to the winds. 

If, then, it is admitted that presentation 
and judgment, though not two distinct stages 
in the development of knowledge, are yet two dis- 
tinguishable factors or moments in the process 
of knowledge, and if it be further admitted that 
the distinction between the real and the unreal 


1 This, however, does not mean that we can know 
these ideas, in the strict sense of the term 'knowing,' 
without and apart from all relations. We can surely 
feel the tooth-ache without being dentists, but to know 
the feeling in the totality of its conditions under which 
alone it is real, is entirely different from knowledge in 
the way of feeling. It may be further noted that Kant's 
sense-manifold may be sense-data as well as the data 
of commonsense which are unsystematic. 
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is not to be found in the mere fact of present- 
ability, then, the conclusion seems inevitable that 
the distinction must have its roots in the other 
factor, namely, judgment or thought. In other 
words, the distinction between the real and the 
unreal is due to a particular type of intellectual 
organisation which we possess as rational beings,' 
and except in relation to a still unrealised 
intellectual ideal about what the world must be, 
the distinctions we habitually make between 
truth and error, or real and unreal appearances, 
would be unmeaning for us. To put this in 
yet another form, nothing would be false or 
illusory for us if thought had no power to 
anticipate, before actual observation or experi- 
ment, the general features of the world. This, 
we venture to suggest, was one of the conclusions 
which Kant sought to establish in his trans- 
cendental logic which he defined as the science 
of the a priori knowledge, its possibility, prin- 
ciples and extent. Once this is made clear, 
it will appear that the paradoxical dictum 
of Kant — Understanding makes Nature^ — is 
essentially true, though it might be made much 
loss paradoxical and its offensiveness consider- 

1 Kant did not put his dictum exactly in this form ; 
it was Green who adopted this formula as expressing 
Kant’s meaning. 1 owe ‘this suggestion to Professor 
H. H. Joachim. 
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ably mitigated by restating the dictum in the 
form that Nature reveals herself through intel- 
lectual construction, or that theoretical construc- 
tion is the process of self-revelation of the real 
world. The contention of the modern critics that 
we do not create the world in the process of 
knowing it ; on the contrary, knowledge presup- 
poses the existence of the world ; or, that the 
existence and the quality of things are not 
affected by the fact that somebody knows 
them this contention, as we have admitted 
before, is essentially correct. But this, rightly 
understood, does not conflict with the dictum 
that knowledge implies intellectual construction, 
so that what is revelation from the side of the 
object is construction from the side of the 
subject. This, as will be explained below, is one 
of the permanent achievements of Kant in the 
sphere of epistemology. 

With these comments on Kant’s distinction 
between sense and understanding, we must 
now proceed to the really valuable part of his 
theory of knowledge. 

It is now a matter of common knowledge 
that the avowed purpose, or at least one 
of the purposes of the Critique of Pure Reason 
was to vindicate, as against the disintegrating 
attacks of Hume, the validity of the synthetic 
judgments that lie at the foundation of the 
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mathematical and the physical sciences. But 
how far the sceptical attacks on the possibility 
of knowledge admit of an answer, and how far 
Kant has been able to carry his enquiry to 
successful and permanent issues are questions 
on which there is anything but unanimity 
among the critics and exponents of the Critical 
Philosophy. There are not wanting, even to 
this day, persons of deserved celebrity in the 
speculative field who are of opinion that Kant’s 
labour has been entirely futile, because Hume’s 
problems are made of such stuff as necessarily 
precludes the possibility of anything approach- 
ing a satisfactory or final solution. Xow, 
historically, the question is at least as old as 
the Critique itself. The first definite note of 
doubt about the achievements of Kant is struck 
in a comparison in which the ‘ Prussian Hume ’ 
is supposed to be merely chewing the cud of 
the ‘ causal whirligig ’ while the English Hume 
is credited with a truer insight into the difficul- 
ties of the knowledge situation Similarly, Men- 
delssohn sees in the Critical Philosophy only a 
revival of the scepticism of Hume. It is, how- 
ever, in Solomon Maimon’s observations that we 
find the most damaging criticism of the Kantian 

r 

1 Hamann's Letter to Herder, quoted by Hbfiidng 
}n his History of Modem Philosophy, ii., p. 1 13. 
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position as an answer to Hume’s sceptical deli- 
berations. According to this acute critic, whose 
acuteness and critical gifts are thought almost 
unrivalled by Kant himself, Hume has by no 
means been refuted by Kant, and, it is further 
remarked, the sceptical conclusions of Hume 
cannot be refuted. The plausibility of Kant’s 
refutation of Hume is said to be due to a 
fatal ambiguity in the term ‘ experience.’ There 
is a whole world of difference between the 
experience from which Hume proposes to 
derive the causal concept and the experience 
on which Kant bases his famous transcendental 
deduction of the categories. Experience, for 
Hume, is simply the invariable perception that 
generates in us habits and expectations ; for 
Kant, on the other hand, experience involves 
necessary order in the sequence of phenomena. 
Maimon is here inclined to side with Hume 
in holding that the given exhibits only temporal 
relations without necessity, so that it is idle to 
demonstrate objectively valid rational know- 
ledge beyond the sphere of pure mathematics. 
Another point pressed by Maimon is apparently 
of a more serious nature. The forms of know- 
ledge upon which rests the entire burden of the 
transcendental logic can be discovered only 
by way of experience j 'but as experience can 
guarantee neither the completeness nor the 
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necessity of the categories, Kant’s dream of a 
deduction of the forms of knowledge has 
been entirely futile. And even granting that 
our thought commands a system of categories 
they can never be actually applied to the 
given. 

Maimon’s criticism of the Kantian theory 
of knowledge has more than a historical im- 
portance. In the opinion of many contemporary 
thinkers his criticism goes to the very root of 
the diflSculty of Kant’s analysis of knowledge, 
and hence possesses a significance that is more 
or less of a permanent nature. In fact, some 
of the most searching criticisms that have been 
recently directed against Kant’s position appear 
to all intents and purposes to countenance by 
implication a modified form of Maimon’s semi- 
sceptical solution of the problems of knowledge. 
It is, however, a matter of paramount impor- 
tance to realise clearly that an unqualified 
rejection of Kant’s standpoint must lead one 
to despair of knowledge ; for, as we hope to 
explain beloAV, scepticism is the only altitude 
of mind that can ever offer a logical alternative 
to criticism. Indeed, the issues involved in 
Kant’s reply to Hume are of a more general 
nature than what they are ordinarily realised 
to be. The question ia, not whether an indivi- 
dual thinker has be^n successfully refuted b^ 
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another or not. On the contrary, the issues that 
divide Kant from Hume and the different lines 
on which they respectively develop their argu- 
ments represent the two alternative attitudes 
of mind that must be ultimately displayed 
by every thinker who squarely meets the 
problems of knowledge. If Kant has failed to 
answer Hume, then there is no escape from 
scepticism ; if, on the other hand, scepticism be 
not the last word of human reason, then one 
must accept the fundamental principles of 
the Kantian theory of knowledge. Indeed, all 
attempts at striking a middle course, when 
carefully scrutinized, will be found to be based 
on confusion of the real issues; and if a 
thinker still persists in the belief that a novel 
theory may avoid the excesses and the defects 
which in his opinion are inseparable from the 
positions of Hume and Kant, this must be due 
to an imperfect appreciation of the transition 
from Hume to Kant. To set these con- 
tentions of ours in a clearer light, we shall 
first of all state the Kantian position in its 
original form without attempting to mitigate 
the apparently paradoxical nature of his 
central thesis, and then turn to Maimon’s re- 
flections to see how far -the Kantian position 
can be regarded as 'an ‘ overcome stand- 
point.’ 


22 
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Kant’s contribution to the theory of know- 
ledge, as he himself tells us in the preface, is 
contained in the apparently extravagant asser- 
tion that the objects must conform to our cogni- 
tion ; or, as he puts it in a different context. 
Understanding is the source of all combinations. 
There is yet another form in which he is fond of 
formulating the problem of the Critical Philoso- 
phy ; namely, what and how much can reason 
and understanding, apart from experience, 
cognize? These are some of the different 
expressions of the main thesis that Kant sought 
to make explicit in his monumental work. And 
in restating his position, we shall take the 
liberty of proceeding in a way slightly different 
from that of Kant, partly because the relevant 
arguments of the Critique are very often overlaid 
with extraneous details of dubious value, and 
partly because the simplicity and directness of 
his arguments are, not infrequently, suppressed 
by the formidable technics of the German 
language. 

The first point we would like to press is a 
commonplace of logic ; namely, that every asser- 
tion, positive as well as negative, claims to be 
true. This must be accepted even by the most 
redoubtable opponent*of intellectualism. That 
we can make intelligible assertions about what- 
ever is real, and that our assertions are meant 
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to be true, may fairly be taken to be the 
bedrock postulates of all speculative explora- 
tions of the Universe,' When, however, this 
apparently innocent position is pressed home 
in its full force, it will be found to develop 
implications some of which are of very far- 
reaching consequences for philosophy. One of 
these implications is that the psychological and 
the logical aspects of a belief are not identical. 
That is, a belief cannot be true on its own 
right, howsoever necessary be its emergence 
as a psychological event in the mental history 
of an individual. An erroneous belief has its 
own history ; and it, like all other events of 
the world, stand in need of explanation. Again, 
the explanation of a false belief, in its turn, 
presupposes the distinction of truth and falsity, 
so that in respect of a given explanation the 
question of validity may be freshly raised. 
‘If, on the contrary, we identify the psycho- 
logical with the logical aspect of the belief, 
the crudest superstition would have to be* 
accepted as equally true with the most 
carefully weighed conclusion of the scientist or 
the philosopher. Hence, reason must sit in 
judgment on the will to belive, and the psycho- 
logical question of the origin of belief should 
not prejudice the question of validity. It is 
strange that the truth of such an ultimate 
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implicate of knowledge baa failed to carry convic- 
tion with the opponents of intellectualism of the 
different schools who, in spite of their internal 
divergence on a number of points, agree in their 
insistence on the impossibility of distinguishing 
the psychological from the strictly epistemologi- 
cal enquiries. It will be necessary to exmine 
this widespread tendency in greater details. In 
the meantime, we accept this distinction as one 
of the fundamental points of epistemology, and 
proceed to bring out a few more implications of 
the logical commonplace under consideration. 
Once it is admitted that the distinction 
between a true and a false belief is not to be 
found in the nature of the belief as an event in 
the mental history of the individual, it is easy to 
see that what invests it with the logical character 
is its conformity or otherwise to something 
beyond itself. That is, the truth or falsity of 
the belief has to be ascertained by reference to— 
an objective order of things, so that when an 
assertion is claimed to be true, what is implied 
is not simply that an individual has somehow 
or other come to hold a particular belief, but 
that it has au objective basis in the nature 
of things. No theory of truth that does not 
distinguish between these two aspects of an 
assertion can stand the scrutiny of critical 
thotight. 
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With these preliminary remarks, if we now Nature as 
restate the problem of a, ftriori knowledge, it will atic^Unit; 
assume some such form as this : Is it possible known 
to anticipate the character of that objective MDse?** 
world which determines the truth-value of an 
assertion ? Our answer is that the very possi- 
bility of knowledge rests on the power we possess 
of foreseeing what the world must be in its 
general features. Apparently, there is a ring 
of absurdity about this position, and the reason 
is that we all suffer more or less from an 
empirical bias which pursues us right into the 
domain of speculative enquiry. Yet, on a 
closer scrutiny, it will be evident that scepti- 
cism must follow in the wake of radical 
empiricism. If we had no power of antici- 
pating, prior to observation and experiment, 
the rational implicates of the world, it would 
have been utterly impossible to unravel its 
«B9ystery by the help of the purely a posteriori 
methods of investigation. This, it is needless 
to say, was the chief contention of Kant in the •’ 
transcendental deduction of the categories. 

The idea which he sought to express with 
wearisome repetitious in that deduction is, in 
the opinion of one of the ablest exponents of 
Kant’s philosophy, thoroughly justified. 

“ Undoubtedly nature, as we perceive and 
think it as a system of unitary, permanent 
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things bearing a reciprocal relation to one 
another, is not conycyecl into our consciousness 
through the senses, but is created by the 
activity of the understanding. The eyes and 
ears convey to us separate fragments of percep- 
tions, as they do to animals also. Out of these, 
the understanding, by reflecting and inquir- 
ing, ordering and supplementing, makes the 
totality of related things that we call nature. 
We hasten to add that this is, of course, not to 
be taken as meaning the understanding of the 
single individual, but the intellectual activity of 
the generations that are united in the unity of 
the historical life. It is this which first ci’oates 
a primitive system of concepts in the words of a 
language, and later produces in philosophy and 
science an ever more complete system of reality. 
If the world, as we now represent it, is in 
extent and form other than the world of the 
ancient and mediaeval philosophers, this is wisii- 
out doubt the consequence of all the intellec- 
tual labour that has in the meantime been 
expended. The mathematicians and astrono- 
mers, the physicists and chemists, have con- 
structed our world ; the manner in which it is 
at present manifested to the senses in no wise 
differs from that of two thousand years ago.”* 


1 Paulsen, Kant, p, 175. 
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Paulsen, we believe, has rightly emphasised 
here the constructive aspect of knowledge, which 
may almost be called the corner-stone of the 
Kantian epistemology. Knowledge, according to 
Kant, isnotilerived from mere sense-experience ; 
that is, science is not merely a matter of regis- 
tering sense-given facts. Mere sense-perception 
cannot reveal Nature which is the subject of 
experimental inquiries. It is only in conse- 
quence of the intellectual ideal of a systematic 
unity which the scientist brings with him into 
the laboratory, that the experiments succeed 
in feeling the otherwise inaccessible heartbeats 
of Nature, Hero, of course, Kant’s fundamental 
thesis comes into collision with the spirit of 
modern science and contemporary thought ; for, 
as is well known, it is one of the main tenets of 
contemporary science and philosophy that 
yiture is neither systematic nor a unity. The 
world, it is emphatically maintained, is full of 
contradictions, and is, at best, an assemblage or 
aggregate of elements that cannot be ultimately 
reduced to a unity ; and it has been conse- 
quently urged that the intellectual ideal, 
together with the tendency to systematize, is 
only a rational make-shift useful for the con- 
venience of practical life. . 

Now, in view of the ftfndamental nature of 
the issue involved in this contention, it will be 
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necessary to consider it in some details. Mean- 
while, it may be admitted that there is, no 
doubt, a sense in which the actual world is 
riddled with inconsistencies, and this has been 
fully recognised even by those who accentuate 
the rational character of the world. In fact, 
had there not been condicts and discords in 
our actual experience, the tendency to systema- 
tize, and for the matter of that reason itself, 
would remain as a hidden power in us. But 
in that case, it would be entirely unnecessary 
to undertake the laborious investigations for 
making the world yield its secrets ; for, both 
philosophy and science are born of the disparity 
between what we find the world to be and 
what we think it ought to be. This difference 
between the real and the ideal underlies all 
interpretations of Nature and History. Reason, 
therefore, is not like an instrument which 
can take up or lay aside, and the systematizing 
tendency is not a mere tool for achieving 
practical efficiency. On the contrary, it is the 
source of the intellectual ideal which inspires 
and permeates all attempts at understanding 
the world. The pragmatist and the evolutionist, 
the idealist and the realist,— in fact, everyone 
who is interested in giving an intelligible 
account of the world— has of necessity to pre- 
suppose the possibility of a systematic pre- 
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sentation. The only difference is that they 
seek to systematize in different ways. Hence, 
when they reject each other’s interpretations, 
it is wrong to think that they . can reject 
the intellectual ideal. We may differ as to 
how we systematize, but to refuse to systematize 
is to give up philosophy ; in this sense, the 
pragmatist and the humanist are no less 
intellectualists than the banned intellectualist 
proper. The fact is that the ideal of a syste- 
matic whole to which thought inevitably looks 
forward, or thought’s nisus towards a whole, 
as Bosanquet puts it, is responsible for our 
dissatisfaction at any theory which appears 
to be inconsistent with what we think the world 
to be. Hence, again, the law of consistency is 
regarded as the ultimate law of thought and 
existence. 

The mood of self-complacency in which the 
‘apparently conflicting sense-data are taken to 
reveal the ultimate nature of the material 
world, and the unqualified rejection of the^ 
need for further systematization, which are 
so characteristic of contemporary science and 
philosophy, may be, at best, a passing mood of 
reason. But this cannot afford a permanent 
satisfaction, for, thought by its very nature 
looks forward to the iddhl of a systematic whole.' 
This nisus of thought to the whole is, in fact, 
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present, not onlj in philosophical constructK 
but in science as well as commonsense kn' 
ledge. The process of systematization bet' 
from the moment when the child asks 
naTMS under which it can classify the th 
of ordinary experience, and thus intro'"' 
unity into the confusing sense-presenta^’ 

It is, again, the same nisus which forces 
the scientist the task of a further unifica 
of commonsense knowledge. And, uni 
philosophy arises out of the very same logl 
urge to remove inconsistencies from knowleuge, 
and thus to reveal the world as a complei 
systematized reality. 

This process of unification is effected 
accordance with those fixed forms of thoi 
that are generally known as the categc 
or the first principles of knowledge. It we'- 
Kant’s merit, as suggested above, to have firs,i 
commenced the exploration of this region 
transcendental elements of knowledge and e:! 
tence, and this constituted his epoch-mak 
discovery. But, in view of the misinterp 
tations to which the doctrine of categories 
been subjected, it is necessary +o turn for 
while to the consideration of this invalua 
theory. 




